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EFFECT OF JOHN BROWN’S INVASION AT THE SOUTH. 


if 


“MUCH OBLIGED TO DAR AR POSSUM WATTOMIE FOR DESE PIKES HE GIN US— | “WHAT'S DEM FOOL NIGGERS FRAID ON? I'D LIKE. TER SEF ONE 0’ DEM FOLKS 
DEY’S TURRIBLE HANDY TO DIG TATERS WID.” ONDERTAKE TO CARRY ME OFF, I WOULD!” | 
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A SOUTHERN PLANTER ARMING HIS SLAVES TO RESIST INVASION. 
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Scene.—OFFICE OF THE 


PresIpEXT (to anxious Applicant for a situation as Brakeman). ‘‘ Want a eh! —(to Book- 
keeper )—Mr. Joxrs, has there been a Brakeman killed on the road within a day 


Mr. Jonts. ** Well, no, Sir, none this week.” 


Presipext (t2 Applicant). **Ah! well, my man, cail next Monday, and by that time I guess 


there'll be a vacancy.” 


[Lait Applicant, not so mu’ elated at the prospect as he might be. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bayard Taylor’s New Work. 
(Completing the Series.) 

AT HOME ANI ABROAD. A Sketch-Book of Life, 
Scenery, and Men. Bayarnp Taytorn. With 
two fine engravings, 5°) pages. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

(For particulars ** See Small Bills."’) 

: Also New Editions of BAYARD TAYLOR'S TRAV- 
ELS COMPLETE. In S vols, 12mo, in boxes, $10; 
Sheep, $12; Maif Calf extra, $18. 

IT. 
A New Edition in 12mo, of 

Salmagundi. (By Irving, Pauld- 

ing, &c.) 
cloth, 75 cents. 

New “Sunnyside” Editions of 
THE SKETCH-BOOK, Each in fine cloth, $1 25 
KNICKERBOCKER, 2 gilt extra, 1 75 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL, ) calfext. $275; mor. ext. $3 

Newly stereotyped and printed on fine tinted paper, 
with steel vicnettes. 
Also New Editions of IRVING'S WHOLE WORKS. 
(See Catalogue.) 
G. P, PUTNAM, 115 Nassau Street. 


THE CORNER CUPBOARD; 
. 


R, 
FACTS FOR EVERYBODY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “INQUIRE WITHIN," 
“TITE REASON WITY," &c. 
Large 12mo0, 40) pages, Cloth, Gilt Side and Back. 
a Price $1. 
ILLUSTRATED WITIL 
OVER ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS. 
Embracing Facts about—I. Things not generally known, 
II. Things that ought to be known. IIJ. Things 
worth knowing. 
, THE CORNER CUPBOARD IS 
A Complete I’ractical Con- | A Complete Lady's Book. 
fectioner. ‘A Complete Gentleman's 
A Complete Practical Cook. Book. 
A Complete Family Doctor. | A Complete Boy's Book. 
A Complete Practical Gar-| A Complete Girl's Book. 
dener. | A Complete Master's Book. 
A Complete Vather’s Book. | A Servant’s Book. 
A Complete Mother's Book. ' A Complete Family Book. 
A FRIEND EVERYBODY'S ELBOW IN TIME 
OF NEED. 
DICK & FITZGERALD, 
No. 18 Ann Street, N. Y. 
Also for sale by all Booksellers in this place. = 
Copies of the above book sent by mail to any address, 
free of postage, on receipt of One Dollar. : 


Published by 


Hosiery 
; and Men’s Furnishing Goods. 


A great assortment of best goods at prices gencrally 
paid for inferior qualities. 

Call, examine, and compare. One price, and money 
cheerfully refunded in case of dissatisfaction. 


A. RANKIN & CO., 


No. 637 Broadway 
and No. 96 Bowery. 
Established in 1823. 


Thomas Andrews’ 
‘Excelsior’ Yeast Powder 


Is sure to supersede all other preparations where quick 
veast is required! Nothing can excel the purity or effi- 
cacy of this compound. Every good housckeeper should 
try our Yeast Powder; it is ready for use in one minute! 
Half a million of cans sold this year! Get our “EX.- 
CELSIOR” YEAST POWDER from your grocer, and’ 
take no other, if you want the best! 
THOMAS ANDREWS & Co., 
136 and 138 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
Established twelve years! | 


closed for return postage 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 


or two?” 


WARM CLOTHING. 


We now offer large assortments of Fall and Winter 
Clothing, just manufactured, in our best styles, consist- 
ing in part of — 

ESQUIMAUX BEAVERS, 
MOSCOW BEAVERS, 
EIDER DOWN BEAVERS, 
MAGENTA BEAVERS, 
PRESIDENT BEAVERS, 
CLARENDON BEAVERS, 
DREADNAUGIHT BEAVERS. 
Also, complete suits of all styles of CASSIMERE and 
Leaver suits, and all the late styles Velvet and Cash- 
mere Vestings, &c., &c. 
BOYS' CLOTHING 
AND FURNISHING GOODS 
in great variety, at the lowest prices of the trade. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., 
Nos. 258, 259, and 260 Broadway. 


Forty Dollars per Month. 


500 Agents wanted to travel and solicit orders for the 
celebrated Patent Fifteen Dollar Sewing Machine. Sal- 
ary $40 per month, with all expenses paid. For sample 
machine, and full particulats, address, with stamp en- 


I. M. DAGGETT & CO., 
Boston, Mass, 


FROM THE : 


Springfield Republican. T 


W..E. Hagan & Co., of Troy, N. Y., manufacture a 
hair restorative that takes precedence of all others. It 
renders the hair more soft and flexible, and stimulates its 
growth to luxuriance. In our special notice column may 
be found a strong testimonial to its merits which is only 
one of the many its manufacturers have received. 

Sold everywhere—Price 50 cents a bottle. 


“BALDWIN’S” Clothing Establishment. 
THE LARGEST IN THE CITY. 
Built by Wa. B. Astor, Esq., expressly for the kusiness, 
NOS. 70 AND 72 BOWERY. 


The largest assortment of Fashionable FALL and 
WINTER CLOTHING, of every variety, taste, 4 
and style, ever offered, and will be sold less than at any 
ether store in this city. 


$40,000 saved yearly by being off Broadway. ~ 


The best artists that can be had in the world are em- 
ployed in the Custom and other Departments of this es- 
tablishment. 

LADIES, please call and examine the Children's 
Department. | 


ake for the use of the Medical Profession and the 
Family, having superseded the so-called ** Gins'’—* Ar- 
omatic,” ** Cordial,” ** Medicated,’ &c., is now indorsed 
by all of the prominent physicians, chemists,:and con- 
noisseurs as possessing all of those trinsic medicinal 
qualities (tonic and diuretic) which belong to an old and 
pure Gin. Put up in quart bottles and sold by all drug- 
gists, grocers, &c. 
A. M. BININGER & Co., 
(Established in 1778.) SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
No. 338 Broadway, N. Y. 


Swiss Corn-plaster and Chilblain Balm 
effect a certain cure. Wholesale and Retail at E, DU- 
PUY'S Drug Stere, 609 BROADWAY. 
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THE ATHLETIC REVIVAL. 


Prorrssor Herccies Mito. “You see, Gents., it’s the Arm and Chest Exercise that gives 


Figger!—as for instance !”’ 


Wo™MEN 


IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 


By Mrs. Ellet, 


AUTIIOR OF 
“ Women of the American Revolution,” &e. 


12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


3 HARPER & BROTHERS, 
327 to 335 Pearl Street (Franklin Square), New York, 
Have just Ready : 


ARTIS Ts 


II. 


FISHER’S RIVER 
(NORTH CAROLINA) | | 
Scenes and Characters. | 
| By “SKITT,” | 


Who was rais’d thar.” | 
Illustrated by John McLenan. | 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. | 


fe Warrer & Broruers will send cither of the above Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the 


United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 


DELANO 
Life- 

Preserving 
Coat and 


and 
Salesroom 


No. 256 
Broadway, 
opposite 

the 
City Hall 
Park. 


Vest intlated. 


The above Company are manufacturers of Life-pre- 
serving Coats, Vests, Shirts, and Jackets for Men and 
Boys, and Waists and Sacks for Ladics. These garments 
look like, and can be worn the same as ordinary cloth- 
ing, and yet are the most perfect life-preservers ever in- 
vented. 

We would draw attention to the annexed unsolicited 


letter. 
NEw Orveans, October 9, 1859. 


Delano Life-Preserving Coat and Vest Company. 
Gentlemen: 
Having been saved by one of your ** Parent Lire- 
Preservine Vests,’ I deem it my duty to make it 
kuown to the public. I was on the Steamboat “ Prin- 


cess’ when she was burned, and had it not been for one 
of your Vests (which I assure you aie invaluable), should 
have been drowned. I therefore cordially recommend it 
to the public. 
I-am, Gentiemen, 
a Your well wishen, 
Captain J. B. TIIOMSEIN. 


ee New Books. 
LL VERDANT GRreN. A College Story. 
Price $1 00. 

Micneret's Love (L’ Amour). $1 00. 

LiFe OF ALEXANDER VON IlumMboipT. $1 25. 

Book OF THE CHESS CONGRESS. §1 50. 

** sent by mail. postage tree, on receipt of the price, 
by Repp & CaRLeTON, Publishers, 130 Grand St., N. Y. 


DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 


CELEBRATED 


UTERINE CATHOLICON, 


FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF SUFFEKING FEMALES. 


With such universal suffering as saddens the female 
life, a really etticient medicine must be their best friend. 
Where the most eminent physicians have failed, this 
Catholicon has restored health to the patient and happi- 
ness to the fireside. ‘*The cures of Female Complaints 
by Marchisi’s Catholicon are truly surpri-ing.”"— Netw 
Bedford Standard. ‘It has cured an obstinate case in 
our own family."— Woman's Advocnte, Phila, ‘* No ar- 
ticle ever answered the recommendations like this. I 
use it in my practice with astonishing results."’—E. B. 
Perkins, M.D., Manretta, O. ‘I liave tested it in cases 
of Irregularities, Ulcerations, Lucorrhaa, Flooding and 
Painful Menstruation, Prolapsus Uteria, &c., with great 
success. It is worthy of the notice of the Faculty."— 
Jno. C. Orrick, M.D., Baltimore, |\Md. Prevail upon 
medical men to use it.”"—JEsse Lowe, M.D., Lawrence- 
ville, Ga. Such letters pour in froma a thousand sources, 
showing it is | 

Never taken without Benefit. 

It is active and efficient in any form of disease pect 
liar to the Female Sex. Daughters, Wives, and Moth- 
ers! Marchisi’s Catholicon will cure you. A pamphlet, 
with symptoms, treatment, letters; &c., sent gratis by 
mail, or delivered by Agents. [[gF! Do not confound Dr. 
Marchisi with any other name. I[t/is sold at $2 per bot- 

*tle, or three bottles for $5, by an Agent in almost every 
town. When not found, enclose money, and order by 
Express. Address 

BARNES & PARK, General Agents, 

15 and 15 PARK ROW, N. Y., 

Or J. D. Park, Cincinnati; Weeks & Porter, Boston; 

J. Wright & Co., New Orleans. J.B. MARCUISI. M.D. 
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KATIE. 
BY c. Il. WEBB. 

(A veune lady had taken the sole care of her mother 
during a long and painful illness. After her mother's 
death she performed the last duties previous to inter- 
ment with mechanical precision, and without shedding a 
tear. Jler first words were spoken at the grave, when 
the sexton had raised his spade to throw earth upon the 
coffin. Nay,"’ cried Katie, arresting his arm and show- 
ering a Inpful of flowers into the grave, ‘*I always cov- 
ered mother up, and she used to say I did it so gently.” 
There were few on the ground but wept.) 


I nave always covered mother 
Since the pain came to her brow; 

And she said I did it gently— 
None else shall do it now. 


I diways smoothed her pillow, 
id drawn the curtain fold; 
Aul I'll not forget thee now, mother, 
u hen thy limbs are all so cold. 
Neath the willows, deep and narrow, 
They have made thy bed, I know, 
But they shall not soil thy robes, mother, 
With tho damp earth-mou!d below. 


See, I've plucked some wild flowers, mother, 
And Ill strew them on thy breast ; 

But the buds shall fall so gently 
That they may not break thy rest. 

Td have brought thee brighter flowers, mother, 
But the roses fled with June, 

An: the daisies and anemones 
Went-with the sweet; May moon. 


Dur the buds fell from the stem, mother, 
To be canght by hands on high— 
Now they blossom in God's garden ; 
Pale lilies of the sky. 1 
Ard ‘tis thus with souls like thine, mother, 
For they pass from life to love; 
And they leave this dark carth-garden 
For the golden walks above. 


Oh, the sweet star-lilics blossom 
Where no hand may pluck them down, 
Or I'd weave, to grace thy brow, mother, 
A purer, fairer crown. 


But the angel's wings are free, mother, 
And you can wander there, 

Where the flowers are blooming ever 
With a fragrance like to prayer. 


Now the counterpane is spread, mother, 
Youll wake to morning light— 
God's hand has drawn the curtain, 
So, mother sweet, good-night! 
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“ GREAT EASTERN” SUP- 
PLEMENT. 


Ix eompliance with numerous requests we pub- 
lish, together with this number of the JVeexly, 


A Supplement of Sixteen Pages, 


wholly devoted to the Great Eastern steamship. 
As our readers are aware, the movements of 
that vessel are still very uncertain, though her 
departure for the United States is likely to take 
place ag no distant day. In any event, there 
are-few topics of such general interest as 


The Greatest Ship in the World! 
and we have no doubt but our readers will be 
glad to have a full account of her, profusely il- 
lustrated, for Six Cents. 


THE SAN JUAN DISPUTE. 


ba is understood that Lord John Russcll, the 
present Foreign Minister of Great Britain, 
has sent a pretty sharp dispatch to our Govern- 
ment on the subject of General Harney’s recent 
occupation of the island of San Juan. 
the //erald informs us that Mr. Cass has indited 
a dispatch vindicating Harney, and reading 
John Bull a severe lesson on his filibustering 
propensities. 

We doubt, for our part, whether Mr. Cass 
has done any thing ofthe kind. Mr. Cass is a 
very old man, and by no means as belligerent 
as lic used to be. Mr. Cass was ready to aban- 
don our German population to their cast-off Op- 
pressors, till this and other journals recalled him 
to'a sense of his duty. Moreover, as a man of 
large property and extended interests of vari- 
eus kinds, Mr. Cass is not_so likely to promote 
disorder in the financial world as he was before 
his fortune was made. 

- It is possible, of course, in view of the Pres- 
idential -election of next year, that Mr. Cass 
may have allowed ambition to induce him to 
foincnt anew British quarrel. If by any chance 
a war with England could be fairly got on the 
apis, the Northern vote next year would cer- 
tainl, be Democratic, and as the state of the 


In reply | 


_ for the attack on the forts. 


slavery controversy naturally alarms Northern 
Democrats, it is just possible that Mr. Cass may 
have had an eye to the possible advantage which 
his party, in his section, would derive from an 
active quarrel with Great Britain. 

But, on the other hand, whatever the views 
of the Michigan statesman may’ be, it is not 
likely that the influence of the Southern mem- 
bers of the Cabinet is so small that Mr. Cass has 
been suffered to menace England with war for 
the sake of strengthening the I)emocratic vote 
in a few Northern States. 

In the millennium, nations, like individuals, 
will act altogether on erovhds of principle and 
passion. At the present day, the actions of 
both are mostly swayed by interest. 
thing can be more hostile to the interest of the 
South than the mere rumor of a war with En- 
gland. ‘limes have vastly chagged since the 
war of 1812, when nine hundred thousand dol- 
lars paid our whole cotton export for a year. 
The South is now growing cnormously rich 
by exporting cotton to England. Last year it 
exported something like $160,000,000 worth 
of cotton, most of which went to Great Brit- 
ain. ‘This year it will probably export nearly 
200,000,000 worth, of which England will take 
the lion’s share. A war with Great Britain 
would not only stop British consumption, but 
would render it extremely difficult to send cot- 
ton to any furcign port, as the enormous navy 
of England would ‘sweep every sea. At the 
present time, middling uplands, costing the pro- 
ducer from 5 to 6 cents per pound, sells at say 
11 cents, and other descriptions in proportion. 
In the event of a war with England, the cotton 
producers being shut out from three-fourths of 
their usual market, the price would probably 
decline below the cost of production, and we 
should have middling uplands hard of sale at 5 
cents per pound. ‘lie price of Southern land 
and Jabor would decline in proportion. If, for 
the sake of securing the supremacy of the Dem- 
ocrats in certain Northern States, Mr. 
allowed to quarrel with England, the meré pos- 
sibility of an outbreak will, long before actual 
hostilities, cause the price of cotton, negrocs, 
and land to décline so seriously that half 
Southern planters will be ruined. * 

For this reason, we do not apprehend that 
Mr. Cass has been suffered to write anyrhodo- 
montading dispate! ies about the island of San 
Juan. 

The question at issue between Great Britain 
and this country is, in truth, one of so simple 
a nature that, without shameful perversity on 
one side or the other, it is impossib le to quarrel 
about it. It is, as we stated a couple of weeks 
since, a question for naval men and engineers 
to decide. Whether *‘ the channel” lies in Ro- 
sario or Haro Strait is a purely naval problem, 
to be solved, not by politicians or editors, but 
by sailors. If the two Governments have any 
honest men at their heads, they should make 
haste to have thorouzh reports on the locality 
prepared by experienced and high-minded naval 
men. These reports should settle the question 
at once. If any doubt should still exist, the 
difficulty should be referred to a foreign arbitra- 
tor—either a government, as Russia or Sweden, 
or 2 competent geographer, French or German. 
The talk of hostilities growing out of the difli- 
culty is mere nonsense; about as silly as Gen- 
eral Harney’s conduct. | 


MR. WARD IN CILINA. 


Tue news is that our minister, Mr. Ward, 
has been received respectfully at Pekin, and has 
exchanged ratifications of the treaty of 1858 with 
the Chinese Government. Every thing is said 
to have passed off pleasantly, and Mr. Ward is 
said to be in the best humor possible with the 
Chinese—who, on their side, are represented as 
exclaiming against the folly of the British Gov- 
crmnent in sending dunderheads like Colonel 
Bruce and Admiral Hope to deal with them, 
while the United States can find men of mind 
and ability like Mr. Ward to represent them. 
We make no comment on this intelligence; it 
will be time enough to do so wlén the details 


are authoritatively confirmed. 


It will be remembered by the readers of this 
journal that, when the Pei-ho battle took place, 
we stated that, if there was another mouth to 
the river further north which was navigable by 
vessels of moderate draught, there was no excuse 
Recent intelligence 
would seem to show that there is such a mouth 
and such a river; and that the British were 
guilty of great precipitation—to use no harsher 
term—in attacking the forts before they made 
sure that the Chinese were deceiving them. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Ward’s active 
sympathy with the maritime powers of Europe 
does not appear to have hurt him with the Chi- 
nese. The latter seem—if the accounts to hand 
can be relied upon—to be rather ashamed of the 
Pci-ho affair, and are represented as making cx- 
cuses for the conduct of their officials in beating 
the British back from the forts. 

It is pretty difficult to decide between the 
contending parties in China. ‘The Chinese 
have so uniformly proved themselves unreliable 
and tricky that the presumption of law is always 
against their fair dealing; and, on the other 
hand, John Bull has always lorded it so might- 


And 


Cass be 


ily over the Asiatics that it is not always safe to 
assume that he is really wronged when he makes 
an outery. <A few more.weeks must yet elapse 
before we can pronounce a judgment on the 
question at issue; till then, prudent people will 
reserve their decision. 


JEWISIT PROSPECTS. 


*A movement of considerable importance has 


lately been set on foot among our Jewish resi- — 


dents for the purpose of substituting the Chris- 
tian Sunday for the Jewish Sabbath. It is 
proposed that the Jews have their religious 
services as usual in their synagogues, oa Sun- 
day, instead of Saturday, as at present. The 
advocates of the new system have hired a suit- 
able chapel up town, and seceded from the syn- 
agogue of which they were members. 

It will be very curious to watch the effect of 
this movement. By keeping Sunday as their 
holy day instead of Saturday, the Jews will ef- 
face, the PNocipal dividing line between them- 
selves and th®,Christians. We have a number 
of sects, all cafked Christian, and yet whose 
doctrines differ 
from the Christian. The principal points which 
are common to all are a reverence—various in 
kind, but similar in essence—for the Bible, and 


a tacit understanding to set apart Sunday for. 


especial religious observance. Now, though 
the Jews reject the New Testament, they yield 
to no Christians in their respect for the Old; 
and if they conclude to follow the Christian ex- 
ample inf observing Sunday as their Sabbath in- 
stead of Saturday, the remaining differences be- 
tween themselves and the Cliristians will hard- 
ly be more material than those whieh divide the 
several Christian churches. 

There are reasons for expecting the suecess 
of the new movement. It is well known that 
the Jews are among tlic foremost merchants of 
the world. Many of our leading foreign bank- 
ers and mercantile men are Jews. ‘To these 
persons thg existing rites of the synagogue are 
very inconvenient. ‘They can not obcy the pre- 
‘ept of their Church and abstain from labor on 
Saturday without injuring their business; nor 
is it of any use to them to be able to work on 
Sunday, for the ordinary marts of trade are 
closed, and there is no one to do business with. 
In the specie business, for instance, in which 
the proportion of Jews is large, Saturday is the 


busiest day of the weck, as it is on that day_ 


that the heaviest specie shipments are made 
from this port. In Europe the monetary pow- 
er of the Jews is such that they are enabled to 
impose their law upon the financial world; at 
Paris, London, and Frankfort Saturday is al- 
ways a dull day among financiers; govern- 
ments hare been known to postpone the award 
of a public loan so that it should not fall on a 
Jewish festival. Here, numerous, wealthy, and 
influential as the Jews are, they possess no con- 
trolling pow ;_it has never been expected that 
Commodore Vanderbilt would alter the sailing 
day of his steamers, or that the General Gov- 
ernment would change the fixed programme for 
its loans, in order to defer to Jewish custom. 
Our Jews are now forced to choose between ne- 
glecting their religion or their business; they 
can not do justice to both unless they adopt the 
new plan, and begin to keep Sunday, instead 
of Saturday, as their Sabbath. 

While, however, we think that the new move- 
ment stands a fair chance of success, people 
must not regard it as a step toward the general 
Christianization of the Jews, and the ultimate 
disappearance of the distinctive Jewish cele- 
ment. It must always be remembered that 
Judaism is something more than a religion. 
It is a nationality, and a nationality independ- 
ent of the accident of birth. All the baptism 
in the world can not turn Jews into any thing 
else than Jews. And though there is no rea- 
son to question the sincerity of Jewish con- 
verts, or of the good men who are laboring 
among the Jews in order to convert them, all 
experience proves that ncither argument, nor 
conversion, nor time, nor climate, nor custom 
can alter, in any material degree, the marked 
lineaments which have been the characteristics 
of the Jewish race from the time of the bond- 
age in Egypt to the present day. 

The late Prince Metternich—no mean proph- 
et—told Monsieur Veuillot that, in his opinion, 
the most dangerous element of modern Ger- 
many was the German Jews. ‘They were, he 
said, persons of unusual energy and invariable 
education; they were rapidly rising to the head 
of all the trades and professions, in the teeth 
of the most illiberal disabilities; they were 
leading the bar, stamping their impress on let- 
ters, and controlling the financial world; and 
they were, he added, with an emphasis which 
can be imagined, almost invariably ‘* rabid Lib- 
erals.”’ Of this race, thus singled out by the 
great Austrian statesman, we have a large rep- 
resentation in this country. Relatively, we be- 
lieve that the proportion of Jews among the 
thriving Germans of the large citics of the 
United States is very large indeed. And so 
far as industry, shrewdness, energy, and success 
are concerned, they are certainly verifying 
Prince Metternich’s culogy. Their future in 
this country, as in Europe, is a problem which 
is well deserving of sober thought. 


y as the Jew system. 


MISS BLACKWELL’S LECTURES. 


Tu lectures by the Misses Blackw ell, to which 
we alluded i ia alate number, will be given on 15th, 
18th, and 22d November, at 3 P,M., at Clinton Hall. 
The subjects are as follows : Ca 


Tne Finst Lectcrr—On the Utility of Physiologica] 
Knowledge to Women—will show the Nature and Objects 
of that Knowle ge—its intimate connection with every 
relation of Woman's Life, and the careful Study of the 
Laws of Health, which is needed for the wise fulfillmc it 
of Woman's Duty. 

Tuk SEeconn Lectrrr—On the Utility of Medics) 

Knowledge to Women—will illustrate the Practice of 
Women Physicians, their influence upon Health and 
Ilome, their relation to Public Charities, and the neces- 
sity which exists for such a class of Practitioners, 
the Education of Women 
Physicians—will explain the true Method of Educati, n, 
the difiiculties to be overcome, and the way in wi, ich 
they may be met. European Inétitutions for Parti] 
Training, and Miss Nightingale’s Efforts, in relation to 
Nurses, will be particularly notice | 


Infirmary for. Women and Children. We trust 
that the attendance will be large. Every thought- 
ful woman should make a poiht of hearing Miss 
Blackwell. 


The lectures are given in “ti of the New York 


“YEE LONGER, 


A MORNING'S SIGHTS. 


At this moment New York has attractions for 
a stranger that may fairly be cAlled metropolitan. 
That is, they are such as are onlly to be found in a 
metropolis. The Lounger may Uegin with Church's 
Heart of the Andes, in Tenth Street; cross to 
Page’s Venus, in the National Academy Rooms; 
stop at the corner of Ninth Street, and see Rosa 
Bonheur’s pictures of the mules crossing the Pyr- 
anees and the cattle at morning; then move on 
to Du Chaillu’s collection of African curiositics 
gathered in his explorations ; and finish the morn- 
ing at the Dusseldorf Gallery. | These are placcs 
very near to each other, and he} can readilv com- 
parethe work of American and fpreign arfists. 

Then there is another woik, df a peculi: uly na- 
tional character, which challenges public atten- 
tion. Itis the large painting of Washington and 
Lafayette at Mount Ve 1784, painted by 
Rossiter and Mignot. Mr. Ressiter, of course, 
needs no introduction. Mr. Mignot is the painter 
of the splendid Cordilleras picture of the last year's 


_exhibition—an artist whose tendencies and talent 


seem to be sympathetic with those of Church, al- 
though entirely without imitation. 
The picture in question is a Wery large work, 
and is very sure to excite popular admiratio n. It 
isa tranquil, domestic passage in|the life of Wash- 
ington. The great man has laid) aside the sword, 
and has not yet put on the robe df chief civic sta- 
tion. A plain Virginia farmer, le lives upon his 
acres, and receives his young fri¢nd and ally, the 
French Marquis. 
The scene is the piazza of the} house at Mount 
Vernon, overlooking the winding of the Potomac. 
The transcript from nature tively faithful. 
The curious American who has never been upon 
the spot may see precisely the Ph: iracter of the 
house—thie shingled side, the windows and their 
blinds, the door, the low. upper fooms, including 
the: one in which Washington died ; the heavy, 
square columns of the piazza; the ‘broad lawn, 
skirted with shrubbery and trees, and the distant 
river gleaming through the folia re, covered witlf 
the sails that were more frequent jn the days when 
Farmer Washington made out hisjown bills of lad- 
ing and shipped his produce direetly to London— 
and all steeped in the calm magnificence of an Au- 


gust sunset. 

Washington stands almost frosting the specta- 
tor, and with that grandiose, stdtuesque dignity 
with which the imagination always invests him. 
Ilis arms are partly folded, but one hand is gent- 
ly raised to point some remark which he is ad- 
dressing to his guest. The young nobleman 
stands, partly leaning against a c lumn, in an at- 
titude of negligent grace, but with the head bow- 
ed slightly with chivalric respect., A certain con- 
scious self-assertion in the Virgimia lord of the 
manor, ‘and a deferential complajsance upon the 
part of the courtier of the Parisian salons are well 
marked, but unobtrusively contrasted. Mrs. 
W ashington sits quictly , knitting ; Mrs. Stuart, 
by a little table, reads a note ; ; Master Parke Cus- 
tis is about discharging a cannon, in concert with 
his negro nurse; and his sister lays her head, half- 
apprehensively, upon grandma’s lap. ‘Two En- 
glish pointers ‘watch with curious apprehension 
the preparations to fire; and far jon the of 
the lawn an old negro is drivi ing ajcalf off the pro- 
hibited turf, 

The whole scene is thoroughly domestic and 
peaceful ; and the landscape has a Vivid brilliance, 
a fullness of light, which is seer. It is a piece 
of actual life. It has no melodramatic effect, and 
is entirely loyal to the simplicity ofthe theme. It 
is a work destined, doubtless, to very general ad- 
miration. We have had so mucli representation 
of Washington the hero, that it ig verv pleasant 
to sce him, as he is here, the simple gentleman. 
Perhaps the imagination so idolizes him that it is 
almost impossible to present a satisfactory portrait 
—that is to say, a portrait which ‘reproduces our 
idea of the man. In the general fteling he is al- 
ready a demi-god. That we will npt allow him to 
have had the ordinary foibles of humanity, our rc- 
sentment with Thackeray for showing him as he 
thought he must have been in his -— suflicient- 
ly shows, 

The picture of W silaaasine and Lafayette at 
Mount Vernon is to be put upon public exhibition 
immediately. 

As for the Mules Crossing the Pyrenees, it is the 
most satisfactory work we have vet seen of Rosa 
Bonheur’s, more so than the ol Fair. It rep- 
resents simply the summit of a pass in the mount- 
ains; snow-drifted, rocky peaks, piled around in 
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sullen desolation, and across them strikes this dash 
of hurrving, picturesque life. The thorough ani- 
mation of the crowd of animals coming round a 
rock at the turn of the pass, with pricked-up ears, 
and deseending directly toward the spectator—a 
swarm of tinkling, gayly-caparisoned, shrewd, 
shaggy brutes—is nobly contrasted with the per- 
fect lonely silence of the mountain heights. In 
the midst stalks the chief mule-driver, with an en- 
tirely characteristic Spanish peasant face. It is 
picturesquely coarse and shrewd, looking forward 
to endless days of mule-driving, to ever-renewed 
Gazpachos, and a long draught of cheering wine. 
The picture has the same actuality which you find 
in all of her works; but the circumstances them- 
selves are poetic, and touch the imagination, This 
is not the case with the Morning in the Llighlands, 
where a group-of indubitable catile stand a little 
stiffened in the dawn. But there is more cattle 
than dawn or Highlands in the picture ; and there- 
fore, cood-as it is, it is not very interesting, 

From pictures of known animals to the ‘stuffed 
skius of unknown and recently-discovered, you 
puss, in stepping from the corner of Ninth Street, 
clow the corner-ef LBlkeecker. There M. du 
llu has set up his gorillas, chimpanzees, and 
wonders brought by him from the neighbor- 
hood of the Gaboon River in Africa, which he was 
the first to penetrate and explore. ‘There is an 
air of veracity in the collection which is attractive, 
for there is no attempt to make them seem what 
they are not. The implements—knives, hatchets, 
cups, whips, spears—are very curious; and the 
mats and cloths woven of the grass indicate an 
wsthetie taste which is surprising. The colléction 
is not large, but it is very valuable, and well worth 
attention. 


“DAKOTAIH.” 


Some friend appends this signature to a certain 
complaint which he sends to the Lounger, and 
which is of a kind that editors constantly receive. 
Iie concludes his note by saying that *t perhaps” 
—the very thing that breaks the force of his argu- 
ment—and then adds, that it does not alter his 
opinion, 

What then? No paper is made for any single 

subseriber; and every paper which is published 
and continues to be published, protitably to the pro- 
prictors, may be supposed to please the great mass 
of its readers and supporters. If they are indi- 
vidually displeased they will doubtless, and just- 
ly, do as Dakotah does—express their displeasure, 
But if Wie cause of complaint remains, they may 
be very sure fRat the only authority which can 
possibly understand the case has deciled against 
them. 
For instance, suppose that Dakotah writes— 
which he does not—that there ought tp be no poe- 
try in //arper’s Week/y—that the subseription will 
decline terribly if there is, and that péople don’t 
want poetry in a weekly paper, and that if they 
do, he doesn’t. 

That is the kind of note most frequently re- 
ceived by all editors—and what ean they do but 
smile, and drop it in the basket, and appoint a spe- 
cial clerk to look over the correspondence and shov- 
el all such notes into the fire until there arrive 
more than ten such every day? Do you not see 
the editor knows better than any body else possi- 
bly can know? He sees the books. He knows 
the receipts and the expenses. Ie knows what 
papers sell more than others, for what kind of lit- 
erary wares in the paper there.is a popular demand. 
Of course he is not to supply all, of every kind, that 
is asked for. Pruriency, for instance, has a cer- 
tuin kind of popularity ; but what decent man will 
publish a prurient paper because it pays? How 
can he be paid for the loss of his self-respect? So 
when a man trices to distinguish between himself as 
man and himself as editor—if he be 4 man at all 
he can not do it, where moral questions are con- 
cerned, 

It is, however, a curious fact, which might be 
profitably pondered by ‘‘ Homo,” “ Dakotah,”’ 
Aristides,” A Subscriber,” old Reader,” 
and the whole corps of private correspondents to 
the papers, that an editor understands |his business 
as well as other people. A man is not necessarily 
a natural fool because he is an editor—a fact un- 
doubtedly important, if true; and it is just as im- 
pertinent to volunteer advice in bis business as it 
would be in a lawyer's, a shoemaker’s, a clergy- 
man’s, or a broker's, 

The great fact for every reader to remember is, 
the paper is not made for me. If he doesn’t like 
it he can stop it. #That is the splendid revenge of 
all malcontents upon magazines and journals. But 
Iet him also not forget, that the editor/is managing 
his paper to make it, within honorable limits, the 
most profitable possible; and. that while ‘fA Sub- 
scriler” is displeased with a certain course, that 
very course may have gained ‘ta subscriber” mul- 
tiplied by a hundred. 


A WORD UPON * PAINFUL DELICACY.” 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Lounger: “If 
vou think my contribution worth any remuneration, 
I would most thankfully receive it, whatever it is. 
I feelan almost painful delicacy in speaking of this, 
and were my circumstances what they might have 
been [ would never dosit.” 

Why not? There is many a rich merchant in 


South Street and Wall Street who does not hesi- | 


tate to receive payment for the cotton and tea he 
eells—are food and comfort for the mind less valu- 
abi: than those for the body? A manuscript, or 
thought expressed upon paper, ‘is thovght’ made 
merchandise. Of course there is no relation that 
can be computed between the delight it may afford 
, the reader and the money he pays for the book, 
beeause mental pleasure can not be estimated in 
money. But neither can vou estimate the delicht 
of mere existence by the money which buys the 
means of existence. Neither the brain-work of 
the trader or of the author ean be properly paid 


for—-it is only the tangible, external results they 
pecuniary value. 


achieyvc whieh have 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Therefore, if Mr. Stewart necd have no * painful 
delicacy”’ in receiving a dollar for a pair of gloves 
—nor the publishers of this Week/y any reluctance 
to be paid five cents for every copy they produce— 
nor the clergy for being supported in return for 
their services, there is no reason why an author 
should sufler from such scruples. 

The tough and fair-haired Thomas H. Benton 
used to be troubled by the same * painful delicacy” 
of which our correspomdent speaks. He used to 
deliver lectures for which he declined pryment ; 
but if the so¢icty chose to present him two hun- 
dred dollars as an honorarium—! On the whole, 
do vou think a rose would smell as sweet if it were 
called cabbage ? 

“What vou want is fame—not money,” said a 
shrewd old publisher to.a voung author; and, of 
course, every publishing house has a much larger 
balance of the former than of the latter to draw 
against. <And it is a kind of draft we all draw 
most willingly. So the discriminating friend says 
to the same young author, * This book ought to be 
very popular, I have no doubt it will sell like a 
house alire.” “ Tlow many co; ies shall I put you 
down for?” inquires young. author. ‘Oh! ah! 
yes! really I have so many‘ Looks on my list un- 
real— !” 

Now every ardent young author does undoubt- 
edly dream of fame, but he does not expect to 
feed on his dreams while he is making the journey. 
So a religious enthusiast sets out upon a pilgrim. 
age to our Laily of Loretto, with bard peas in his 
shoes. ‘The wise old neighbor who went to Loretto 
when he was young, and who always boils his 
peas before starting, says tothe enthusiast, That's 
it: good-by. . What you want is getting to Lo- 
retto, not something to eat.” 

llow shalla pilgrim reach Loretto without some- 
thing toeat? Ilow shall a man get fame if he 
starves while he is working for it? Honest work 
of whatever kind should be honestly paid: and 
the last person whe should feel ‘* painful delicacy” 
in being paid for work is he whose labor blesses 
the mind and the heart. It would not be worth 
while for Government to keep a great cotton dealer 
from failing; but it would be worth while for it to 
keep a great poet from starving. 

NOBLE CRITICS. 

We are certainly unfortunate in two ways in 
this country. One is in the kind of English no- 
Llemen that come to see us; and, secondly, in the 
intense snobberyiwhich koo-toos before them while 
they are here. #That they should go home and 
show themsclves to be what they are, is not sur- 
prising. But it is a great misfortune that we will 
not see them to be what they are when they are 
on our soil. 

Last veara Lord Nibblesdale and a Lord Rad- 
stock honored ws with their company. They went 
home, and the next news that we have of them is 
that one was implicatedin some trial for crim. con., 
and the other delivers a lecture upon America, of 
which the ignorance is nct even amusing, but un- 
pardonally dull. 

Now there is, @ privri, a presumption in favor of 
a nobleman. He is descended from ancestors 
whose nanie is a matterof pride. Ie has advant- 
ages of cultivation and of social polish. Ile has, 
as a nobleman, a chance at high political career. 
These advantages predispose a stranger to believe 
that he will be a pleasant man and a proiitable 
companion. But expericnce is gradually annihi- 
lating this theorv, and it now appears that nothing 
can be taken for granted; and that a nobleman 
must be supposed to be as ill-bred and stupid as 
other people until he proves the contrary. 

Is there, then, no way of exterminating the toads 
that we serve up so profusely in honor of these 
gentlemen when they come ? 

There are certain people among us who keep up 
a whole preserve of the reptiles ready fatted for use. 
They have them as landlords in the Tyrol keep 
tanks of trout, and when the illustrious stranger 
arrives they are caught and cooked. When old 
Gunnybags sends a note asking a man to dinner, 
“to meet Lord Chimpanzee,” he ought to put in 
the corner of the note ** TOADS,” as they put 
* cards” in the corner of evening invitations. Then 
we should know what we are going to eat. 

And when Gunnyhags arrives in London, Lord 
Chimpanzee will call immediately, will he not? 
and ask afew of the Dukes and Marquises to break- 
fast, tomect S. Gunny bags, Esquire, from the Unit- 
ed States. Or, being a Lord, he will lecture, will 
he not? and say that Americans pick their teeth 
with the heels of their boots, and that they are de- 
voured by a secret doubt of their political princi- 

Was it not the worthy Lord Radstock who, at 
the Burns’ Supper in Boston, kept talking of ** the 
great Webster,” and calling him Timothy, or Da- 
rius, or soinething else, which showed that he was 
as familiar with what he was talking about as he 
was With the early kings of Egypt? So far as ap- 
pears, the only claim he had to be at the Supper 
and make a speech was that he was a Lord. That 
is areason which is rapidly ceasing to count. And 
our English friends ought to be made aware that, 
if these gentlemen go home and make fun of us, it 
is not until they have covered the English name 
with ridicule in America. 

THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 

— ‘Arp Stuart” will find a letter to his address in 
the Chicago Post-«fiice. 

—X. ZK. The Lounger will try to find room for 
your very spirited lyric. 

—fv'o Constant The expression is in 
Nic! olas Nowe's ** Fair Penitent,” Act. V., Se. 

“Is this that hanehty, gallant, gay Lo’*hario?” 

—Inqriner asks, who‘first the expression, “A 
Power behind the throne greater than the throne itself?" 


—(C'. M. In French to say simply, * Thank you,” is 
to decline. 
UW. 1. To publish what you say about the “ill. 


fated Pacific? would only excite unpleasant feeling to no 
possible purpose. 


—Ilere is a genuine Ictter, from which only three 
words are omitted which might serve to identify the city 
from which it is written, and so bring ridicule upon the 
author. It is a case, probably, beyond advice; but the 
best possible method for the writer to pursue is to print 
his poems and ascertain if the world recognizes them as 
modeled upon Tennyson and Longfellow, and as equal 
to the poems of Wallace and Read—who does not spell 
his name with If it does not, the next step to be 
advised is a gentle diflidence of his literary talent upon 
the part of the writer. -Great genius may be audacions, 
and still sueceed. Any thing less than genius will find 
modesty of the greatest service. 

‘*T am a young man, possessed of literary talent, and 
believe my-elf fully competent to justify my putting that 
talent to account. The only branch in which I excel is 
that of poetry. None understand better the low market- 
value of this prolific species of composition, and I rely 
Wholly upon my ability, or I would net tronble you with 
this application. If you wish to secure my services, as 
regular contributor to your Mavazine or Weekly, 1 can 
afford no more assuring fact than this that Tennyson and 
Longfellow are my models, and that my productions 
will, at least, rank with tose of T. B. Reid afd W. Ress 
Wallace of New York; and, if it is your pleasure to con- 
sider this note as worthy an answer, I will, in the quality 
of my remittance, rest in proof of my assertion. 

** Most respectfully yours.” 


—If. P. R. suggests that Mr. Lowe should take with 
him in his great air-ship an apparatus for generating 
hydrogen. by means of sulphuric acid, water, and zine— 
and makes Mr. Lowe weicome to the hint.—T. P. R. 
also wishes to know whi, if the Sage of Brooklyn has 
picked up a piece of the aurora, he might not find a frag- 
mnt of a rainbow, and ** fill an order for pickled heat ?" 


THE EXILED PRINCES OF CEN- 
TRAL ITALY. 


Tur report, by the last steamer, that Napoleon 
IIT. has addressed a letter to the King of Sardinia, 
insisting on the restoration of the Grand Duke of 
Tuseany and the Duke of Modena, while Parma is 
to be annexed to Piedmont, renews the public in- 
terest in the Princes whose future is thus about to 
be detinitely settled. On the following page we 
give, therefore, their portraits ; and the short sketch 
below will place the reader in possession of the 
leading facts in their lives. 

‘The Duchess Louise, Regent of Parma during 
the minority of her son, Robert 1. (who was_born 
July 9, 1848), Is a daughter of the last Duke de 
Berry. After the assassination of her husband, 
the last reigning Duke, Ferdinand Charles IIL, 
the Duchess Louise assumed the government. Four 
months thereafter (in July, 1854), she was nearly 
expelled, in a popular uprising, Lut was preserved 
by the troops, who adhered to her cause. They 
remained true to her also in the disturbances 
which followed the outbreak of the recent Italian 


“war, and the Duchess had, by their help, already 


quelled the popular disturbances, when the fatal 
issue of the battle of Magenta compelled her to 
tly. The Duchess has four children—Robert I., the 
heir to the throne: Margaret, born January 1, 
1847; Alice, born December 27, 1849; and Henry, 
Count de Bardi, born February 12, 1851. 

The Grand Duke Ferdinand IV. of Tuseany, 
was born on June 10,1855. He is adescendant of 
two of the oldest dynasties of Europe; his father, 
Leopold_II., being of the House of Hapsburg, while 
his mother, Antonia, Princess of the Two Sicilies, 
wasa Bourbon. Ferdinand has never ruled, though 
he has for some years taken part in the govern- 
ment of his father, Leopold, who made himself ob- 
noxious to his people by various oppressive meas- 
ures, and a persistent enmity toward all popular 
or progressive action. ‘The New-Year’s Speech of 
Napoleen IIT. to Baron Hiibner alarmed Leopold, 
and he sent his family to Rome and Naples, with 
the purpose of establishing a more intimate bond 
of union with those States. While on this journey 
Ferdinand lost his duchess, who died suddenly at 
Naples, February 10,1859. On the outbreak of the 
war Leopold was asked by his subjects to abdi- 
cate in favor of his son, and refusing this, was com- 
pelled to fly the land. How it might have gone 
with Ferdinand, had he acted prudently, it is im- 
possible “fo tell; but he committed the fatal error 
of gathering an army of hirelings in Modena, with 
whom to reconquer Tuscany when Austria should 
have gained some decided victory against the 
Allies. The defeat of Austria mace Ferdinand’s 
scheme of no avail; and, dismissing his troops, he 
has since visited Paris, to ask aid of Napoleon ITT. 
But the Emperor has given him neither aid nor an- 
swer. Ferdinand has but one daughter by his de- 
ceased duchess. He has three brothers—€harles, 
born 1859; Louis, born 1847; and John Nepomuk, 
born 1802. 

Francis V., Duke of Modena, was born June 1, 
1819, and. began to yeign January 21,1846. 
father, Francis LV., wes one of the most violent 
conservatives and most unscrupulous men in Eu- 
rope. While reigning Duke he affiliated with the 
Curbonari, the secret political societies of Italy, but 
only to betray their secrets and destroy their mem- 
bership. In bis organ, the }vice ef Truth, he con- 
tinually advocated the strongest measures against 
popular liberty and enlightened progress; and it 
was his chief pride that he was the only European 
prince who never recognized Louis Philippe as 
king of France. The son of this old foev was ed- 
ucated by Jesuits, and surrounded by bigoted 
priests from his earliest vouth. Since his acces- 
sion to the throne he has shown himself a worthy 
successor of his father—an Absolutist and a tyrant 
to the extent of his power. § The news ef the battle 
of Magenta forced him to ily, but he took with him 
his troop-—8000 men—with whose aid he is now 
awaiting the turn of events, and hopes to win back 
his throne, | 


While the Princess are waiting the pleasure of © 


their Royal and Imperial cousins, their liberated 
people have decided for themselves never voluntari- 
lv totake them back. ‘Their dynasties were pul-liely 
and solemnly disinhcrited—in Modena on the 19th 
of August, in Florence on the 20:h of August, and 
in Parma on the 10th of Septembher-of the present 
vear; and all three States have chosen Victor 
Emanuel of Sardinia as their ruler, and his laws as 
their laws. 


Sketches of the People who pppose 


our Sunday Laws, 


No. V. 
SUNDAY IN CHATHAM STREET. 

CuatuamM Street, on Sunday, is full of life. 
Its sidewalks teem witht wayfarers wandering rest- 
lessly about, some secking pastime, many abs@rbed 
in profoundest business thouehts. Upon the cor- 
ners gather groups of earnest debaters. In one 
place a dozen idlers give heed to the words of a 
hoarse-voiced gentleman in a red shirt and rolled- 
up black trowsers, whose hat-rim rests defiantly 
upen his right evebrow, shading his grim features 
with a deeper gloom, and whose sleeves, rezdy 
tucked, give evidence of his fall prepawation for 
any quarrelsome emergeney. ‘Through his closely 
set teeth he propounds grave principles. 
bare his political heart. He demonstrates beyond 
all question that the success of the popular party 
in the approaching struggle depends upon the am- 
plest recognition of “ forty's fellers,” or some such 
numerically specified organization. He declares, 
with an emphasis that sends rivulets of tobacco 
juice from the corners of his mouth, to flow un- 
hindered until lost in the beard vpon his chin, that 
the aforesaid ‘ fellers knows what’s up; and if any 
other fellers thinks no, they can man their brakes, 
and see which’ll jerk the best stream; for his fel- 
lers don’t give up to no other fellers, by de jingo, 
any way.” After concluding his oration, he pauses 
a while for a reply, which by-standers, having no- 
ticed his knuckles, hesitate to offer. Hethen turns 
aside, and, leaning confidingly upon a lamp-post, 
summons one of the swarm of youthful speculators, 
whose occupation is the improvement of the under- 
standing, and to whom the poet has neatly al- 
luded : 


“TIow deth the little busy boy 
Improve each shining hour.” 
and intrusts to him, one by one, his booted feet. 
As the polish grows to perfection he smiles content, 
until suddenly perhing his experienced ear in the 
direction of the’City Hall, he hears the rustle of 
the machinery which precedes the bell-stroke, and, 
shouting exultant, oversets the little boot-stand, 
and dashes away in hope of being first among his 
‘tellers’ to clutch the rope of his beloved machine, 
while the young distributer of lustre, in -despera- 
tion at the loss of his dime, waits until the defaulter 
has attained-a sufficient distance, and then hurls 
shrill and inclegant denunciations after him. The 
crowd, too, released from the thralldom of personal 
fear, uticr offensive remarks concerning their late 
orator, disclaim all acquiescence in his opinions, 
and even go so far as to pronounce * forty’s fellers” 
a sct of knaves. 

Similar gatherings, noisy in greater or less de- 
gree, are every where scen. By one, the charae- 
ter and temper of the new policeman just stationed 
in the neighborhood, and who has not vet. accus- 
tomed himself to its little ways, are discussed in 
terms unfavorable to him, and in a manner calcu- 
lated to injure his self-respect, until he turns a cor- 
ner close by, when the voices of discontent are 
hushed, and lowering eyes speak silent animosity. 
Along the gutters children disport, much tattere=t 
as to raiment, and with faces smeared with mud 


Ile‘lavs 


and taffy, the latter accumulated from a cook-shop | 


over opposite during the momentary absence. of 
the proprietor. There is a Babel-like confusion of 
tongues. Mueh German, some French, more Irish, 
a little Hebrew, and a great deal of varivuslv- 
broken English are simultaneously heard.  [t 
scems curious that so many extremes should meet 
here. It is, in fact, the central spot, the point of 
assemblage, where denizens of all the surrounding 
narrow and ill-adjusted streets unite. 
west, a few steps away, the ‘‘ Points” pour their 
quintuple concentration of vagrancy, comprehend- 
ing many representatives of Ireland and a few of 
France. From the east emerge members of the 
Germanic Confederation, less noisome to the eye, 
and more decent to the ear. Penetrate for.a little 
distance any of these tributary thoroughfares—one 
leading -to the Pcints, for instance—and. you will 
see strange sights. You will hear strange sounds. 
You will smell strange smells. -Half-naked mo- 
thers, with infants in their arms, lying in open 
door-ways, oblivious to outside occurrences bv rea- 
son of carly potations, and unable to remonstrate 
with success against the revigh feet that sometimes 
trample over them. Cellars, from, which issue to- 
gether foul odors and inharmonious chantings, not 
expressive of sobriety. Passages crowded with 
frowzv vouns women, vying in audacious repartce 
with delighted lads near at hand.  Fisticuff Gis- 
plays between prize-ring candidates, opening jn 
pleasantry, and terminating in wrath. Children 


| reveling in scattered piles of slimy soil. 


The Jewish infusion in this community is sup- 
plied by Chatham Street itself. A look at the 
sizns upon the houses and over the shop doors 
would show this at once. You see nothing but 
Isaacs and Israels and kindred names, slightly bes 
reft, in some cases, of their full Hebraic force hy.a 
terminating twist of German aspect, but still un- 
mistakably Jewish. Some of the signs are irreg- 
ular and of fantastic import. One announces that 
‘*The Original Jacob” may be found within, at 
present a dealer in fancy jewelry. You do not le- 
lieve, at all, that he is the Jacob you have read 
about, and are convinced that the onlv ladder he 
dreams of is the ladder to. riches. Another dealer 
calls himself the ‘‘ Genuine and Original Cheap 
John :” and, as he stands in his shep window, you 
think he looks very much as if he might be just 
that. Another has a profusion of Hebrew in: crip- 
tions over his coor, as thengh If were nece-sary 
thus to give positive public assurance of-hix navien- 
ality. And many proclaim, in largest gilded let- 
ters, that in matters of enterprise, liberality, hon- 
esty, and so forth, they stand eminent above all 


From the 


competifors, which, for quiet humor, strikes You as 


unappreachable. 
Sundav, among the Israelites here, is the busiest 
and mostexciting day ofthe week. Asigistothem 
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no Sabbath, they are un- . 
touched by conscientious 
compunctions, and give 
themselves up to lucra- 
tive pursuits. 

At first sight the cur- 
rent of trade seems to 
have but one unvarying 
course. The entire bus- 
iness spirit appears to 
turn upon the buying 
and selling of clothing. 
Garments ready fash- 
ioned, of all varicties, 
adorn the walls and win- 
dows. Trowsers float 
languidly overhead, and 
shaggy over-coats, with 
outstretched arms, em- 
brace the passing breez- 


vestigation reveals that 
other departments‘ of 
trade exist; and, indeed, 
they are very few. A 
limited supply of cof- 
fins, cheap, and dingily’ 
characteristic of the lo- 
cality, is exposed for 
sale. ‘The dealer glares 
grimly upon the familiar 
passers-by, as if calcu- 
Jating upon the ar.ount 
of custoin they will all 
eventually bring him. 
There are also one or 
two Daguerreotrpe es- 
tablishments, in which 
the neighbors sometimes NQ 
get their ugliness inef- 
faceably stamped at the 
lowest rates of physioz- 
nomical transmission. 
Cigar merchants, to the 
number of half a dozen, 
offer for sale their cloud- 
compelling wares. Bat 
all these minor institu- 
tions are absorbed and 
lost in the multitudinous 
array of clothing-stands which stretch out before 
the view, a deep, unbroken vista. Of the separate 
stalls that tozether make up this vast aggregation, 
each is a curious study. Every one is modeted after 
the same pattern. You see a close gnd contracted 
apartment, full of deformed angles and queer dis- 
jointed corners, of which the floor is so thickly in- 
eruste| with dirt as to reduce still farther its al- 
ready too limited dimensions. In a remote corner 
sits cosily the antique proprietor, calmly sleeping, 
and dreaming, no doubt, of huge sales and measure- 
less profits. dlis hair, which nature would prefer 
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to have white, but which habits of unbroken years 
have tinged with an unpleasant earthy hue, drops 
in tangled shreds over his wrinkled forehead. His 
eyes, though closed, seem to glisten even under 
their lids with leers of complacent self-approval. 
Ilis nose, prodigious as to bulk, and unhealthily 
pinkish as to color, rests comfortably upon his 
chin, and gushes forth snores of satisfaction. His 
pendulous lips roll and quiver, as if preparing for 
a»lusty smack over the remembrance of some 
acutely driven bargain. His hands, too, which 
are folded over his lap, are rubbing nervously to- 


gether—itching, no doubt, for the beloved touch of 
lucre more or less filthy. Altogether a worthy fel- 
low, no doubt, but on the whole, perhaps, not over- 
agreeable to gaze at. A woman, apparently his 
wife, serves purchasers while he reposes. The 
shop is well stocked with goods. Shelves from 
floor to ceiling are jammed full, and hooks depend- 
ing from every cross-beam are overhung, with ar- 
ticlesof apparel. ‘These are all placarded with brief 
inscriptions setting forth particulars of style and 
price in most attractive gilded characters. 


FRANCIS V., DUKE OF MODENA, 


A coat 
. of remote origin, once white, but now of many col- 


ors, is designated, ‘‘ Qu 
Taste Exactly,” and ix 
set dowm as valued at 
eight dollars. This. 
seems to be a standard. 
price. Nether garmen ts,. 
with decorative bands 
so broad that the wear. 
er would appear to car- 
ry on his legs a pair of 
stripes, with trowsers 
attached, rather than 
the ordinary Opposite, 
are surmounted with 
the printed information, 
** Will just suit you.” 
Other equally eccentric 
labels are shown, as 
Fox Cut,” “ The 
Slankum,” ‘*Utah,” 
““My Chum,” ‘ Cap- 
tain Joe's,” ‘‘Our Ma- 
chine,” |‘ Just the Cut,” 
Rich,/’ ‘ Dashing,” 
Becoming,” and many 
moresimilarly startling. 
One is proclaimed 
to be tlie ** Edwin For- 
est” style. It appears 
to you well named, for 
it is lond and splashy, 
not to say splurgy, an 
its heavy borders of 
deepest red forcibly sug- 
gest the pats of paint 
which form the princi- 
pal element of that dis- 
tinguished tragedian’s 
pathos, 

The ag of traffic is 
incessant. Voices of 
clothes| vendors calling 
WSs in loud tones to the 
populace to walk into 
their shops, after the 
manner of the Spider 
and the Fly; querulous 
remonstrances against 
extortion by outwitted 
stern vows 
of vengeance from the lips of victims; fierce ex- 
postulations, often rising to angry tumults entail- 
ing physical exercises on the part of the police, 
all blend in chaotic confusion. The clamor swells 
throughout the day. Toward te it subsides, 
The shops are closed. The salesmen turn their 
steps to the Bowery, where the $tadt Theatre and 
the beer gardens await them. any of their cus- 
tomers go and do likewise ; and many, perhaps the 
greater number, adhere to the mpre immediate vi- 
cinity, and breathe the more congenial atmosphere 
which settles over the Five Points. 
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“GOOD-BY, MR. NEWT, GOOD-BY!” 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 
GOOD-BY! 


Srxce her removal to New York Hope Wayne 
had not often met Abel Newt. Engaged in the 
many duties and pleasures of a seeluded life, 
she had resisted all-the efforts made to draw 
her into the vortex of fashion and the world. 
From the Round Table, at which she sat with 
her particular friends, she looked at the great, 
grotesque spectacle of Society—the flare, the 
feathers, the flirtation, the eagerness, the cha- 
grin, the masks inflexibly gilded into smiles 
and worn by such melancholy faces, the vague 
expectation of a substance as splendid as the 
promise and the show, the gratification of taste, 
of sentiment, of sense, the soft excitement of 
guileless youth, the affectation of premature fa- 
tigue, the solemn, sarcastic comment of increas- 
inz years, the hopes, the regrets, the romance, 
the quiet love, the genuine heroism, the cheer- 
ful sympathy, the humor, wit, intelligence — 
she looked at them all—she heard the music 
of the vows, the protestations, the sound of sigh- 
ing and sharp complaint—‘‘ Y es, ves,” she seem- 
ed to say, “I know that you are sparkling, that 
coral caves gleam beneath, and sea, anemones 
cling to emerald rocks—but thank you! I have 
sailed upon your bright bosom, and oh! I was 
so set-sick !” 

In the street sometimes she mét Abel, who 
bowed low and stared at her with black eyes. 
She bent and passed on, but not without remark- 
ing how, in the long intervals, the youth had 
ceased to b2 young, and the man was already 
old—how the care of appearance declined, and 
the cheek was heavier and more haggard, the 
eye restless and discotored—how the step lost 
its lounging ease or elastic bound, and became 
shuffling, hurried, reckless. She never passed 
him unconsciously —never without a secret mel- 
ancholy—yet as impersonal as the sadness born 
of 2 November day. Hope Wayne could not 
forget that in that form—but how different 
then!—had been incarnated the first being she 
had loved. It was he—it was not he—it never 
was he—so she felt—had long felt, without ever 
saying it to herself. She sometimes shuddered, 
often wondered, always pitied—and bending to- 
ward him, passed on. , 

The happy hours of her life were the visits 
of Lawrence Newt. The sound of his voice in 
the hall, of his stép on the stair, gave her a 
sense of profound peace. Often, as she sat at 
table with Mrs. Simcoe, in her light morning- 
dress, and with the dew of sleep yet fresh upon 
her cheeks, shé heard the sound, and her heart 
seemed to stop and listen. Often, as time 
wore on, and the interviews were longer and 
more delayed, she was conscious that the gaze of 
her old friend*became curiously fixed upon her 
whenever Lawrence Newt came. Often, in the 
tranquil evenings, when they sat together in the 
pleasant room, Hope Wayne cheerfully chat- 
ting, or sewing, or reading aloud, Mrs. Simcoe 
looked at her so wistfully—so as if upon the 
point of telling some strange story—that Hope 
could not help saying, brightly, ‘Out with it, 
aunty.’”” But as the younger woman spoke the 
resolution glimmered away in the eyes of her 
companion, and was succeeded by a yearning, 
tender pity. 

Still Lawrence Newt came to the house, to con- 
sult, to inspect, to bring bills that he had paid, 
to hear of a new utensil for the kitchen, to see 
about coal, about wood, about iron, to look at a 
dipper, at a faucet—he knew every thing in the 


house by heart, and vet 
he did not know how 
orwhy. Hewanted to 
come--he thought he 
came too often. What 
could he do? 

sang as she 
sat in her chamber, 
as she read in the 
parlor, as she went 
about her house, do- 
ing her nameless, in- 
numerable household 
duties. Her voice was 
rich and full and wo- 
manly; and the sing- 
ing was not the frag- 
mentary, sparkling 
gush of good spirits, 
and the mere over- 
flow of a happy tem- 
perament ; it was a 
deep, sweet inward 
music, as if a woman’s 
= soul were intoning a 
Wwoman’s thoughts, 
and as if the woman 
were at peace. 

But the face of 
Mrs. Simcoe grew 
sadder and sadder as 

Hope's singing was 
sweetcr and sweeter, 
and significant of ut- 
ter rest. The look in 
her eyes of something 
imminent, of some- 
thing that even trem- 
bled on her tongue, 
grew more and more 
marked. HopeWayne 
brightly said, ‘* Out 
with it, aunty,” and 

sang on. 

Amy Waring came often to the house. She 
wa’ older than Hope, and if wa. natural that 
she should bea little graver. They had a hun- 
dred plans in concert for helping a hundred peo- 
ple. Amy and Hope were a charitable society. 

‘¢ Fiddle diddle!” said Aunt Dagon, when she 
was speaking of his two friends to her nephew 
Lawrence. ‘Does this brace of angels think 
that virtue cgnsists in making shirts for poor 

people ?” 

Lawrence looked at his aunt with the inscru- 
table eves, anil answered slowly, 

‘‘T don’t know that they do, Aunt Dagon; 
but I suppose they don’t think it consists in not 
making them.” 

‘‘Phew!” said Mrs. Dagon, tossing her cap- 
strings back pettishly. ‘ I suppose they expect 
to make a kind of rope-ladder of all their char- 
ity-garments, and climb up into heaven that 
way !” 

‘ Perhaps they do,” replied Lawrence, in the 
same tone. ‘“ They have not made me their 
confidant. But I suppose that even if the lad- 
der doesn’t reach, it’s better to go a little way 
up than not to start at all.” 

‘There! Lawrence, that comes of your not 
going to church. If you would just try to be a 
little better man, and go to hear Dr. Maundy 
preach, say once a year,” said Mrs. Dagon, sar- 
castically, ‘¢you would learn that it isn’t good 
works that are the necessary thing.”’ 

‘‘T hope, Aunt Dagon,” returned Lawrence, 
laughing—*‘I really hope that it’s good words, 
then, for your sake. My dear aunt, you ought 
to be satisfied with believing that it isn’t good 
works, and showing that you believe it. If 
charity be a sin, Miss Amy Waring and Miss 
Hope Wayne are dreadful sinners. But then, 
Aunt Dagon, what a saint you must be!” 

Mrs. Dagon sniffed and was silent, and Law- 
rence Newt left her. 

He stopped at Hope Wayne’s, and sat with 
her for a long time in her library, or, as she 


— 


called it, her office. 


‘‘T amin the man of the honse,”’she said, ‘‘and 
my place of business is an office.” | 

In the office they sat together for a long time. 
Mrs. Simcoe sat in the parlor opposite, with the 
door open. She held in her hand the golden 
locket with the glossy curl which she had shown 
to Lawrence Newt at Pinewood, and her body 
slowly swaved over it, while she held it, as it did 
in the old library. The severity of her face was 
permanently softened, and as she looked at the 
miniature her expression was rather of tender 
melancholy, and even forgiveness, than poign- 
ant pain. 

Hope had been at a loss to comprehend her 
aunty’s condact in speaking of Lawrence Newt. 
Very carefully and remotely Mrs. Simcoe had 
sometimes spoken of him and his solitary: life. 
She alluded by implication to his age. She 
mentioned him casually, when fit occasion of- 
fered, as a man who had lived his life, of 
course, and had no other future than a tranquil 
age and death. Not too often—never suddenly 
—never too vehemently—but carefully, tender- 
lv, passively, the words were dropped ; the pro- 
cess was as invisible and noiseless as the con- 
sumption of oxygen in the air by leaves at 
night. But it was a précess of poisoning. It 
was a process that might, that has, a thousand 
times gradually smothered what can only breathe 
and thrive in the purest air. 

Very carefully, very tenderly was it all done; 
but every hint, every suggestion, every implica- 
tion of Mrs. Simcoe’s had struck upon Hope 
Wayne’s heart like a thunder-peal. Did Mrs. 
Simcoe not know that the heart is sometimes 
a whispering gallery, and that every whisper 
roars ? 

But Hope from her cradle had seen a cloud 
of mystery wrapping her aunty, so she smiled 
involuntarily when she was with her, and look- 


ed grave unconsciously when she was alone; | 


‘self loved you only.” 


for she did not like to have the clond dip down 
upon Lawrence Newt. And so it happened 
that in those chatting, reading, sewing even- 
ings she herself sometimes looked as if there 
were something imminent on her tongue too; 
but Mrs. Simcoe did not see it. 

She sat now waiting patiently for the door 
of the library to open. ‘There was a placid air 
of resolution in her sad and anxious face, as if 
she were only awaiting the moment when she 
should disburden her heart of the weight it had 
so long secretly carried. There was entire si- 
lence in the house. The rich curtains, the soft 
carpet, the sumptuous furniture—every object 
on which the eye fell seemed made to steal the 
sting from sound; and the noise of the street— 
the-Jarring of carts—the distant shriek of the 
belated milkman—the long, wavering, melan- 
choly cry of the chimney-sweep—came hushed 
and indistinct into the parlor where the sad- 
eyed woman sat silently waiting. 

At length the door opened and Lawrence 
Newt came out. He was going toward the 
front dogr, when Mrs. Simcoe rose and went 
into the fall, and said, ‘* Stop a moment.” 

He turned, half smiled, but saw her face, and 
his own settled into its armor. 

Mrs. Simcoe beckoned him toward the par- 
lor; and as he went in she stepped to the li- 
brary door and said— 

‘“‘ Hope, Mr. Newt and I are talking together 
in the parlor.” ‘ 

Hope bowed and made no reply. Mrs. Sim- 
coe entered the other room and closed the door. 

‘*Mr. Newt,” she said, in a low voice, “‘you 
can not wonder that I am anxious.” 

He looked at her and made no reply. 

**T know, perhaps, more than you know; not, 
I am sure, more than you suspect.” 

Lawrence Newt was a little troubled, but it 
was only evident in the quiet closing and un- 
closing of his hand. 

They stood for a few moments without speak- 
ing. Then she opened the miniature, and when 
she saw that he observed it she said, very slowly, 

‘“‘Ts it quite fair, Mr. Newt?” 

**Mrs. Simcoe,” he replied, instantly, ‘‘ vou 
have not known me since I was a boy. I for- 
give you. Now tell me what you mean as you 
mean it.” 

His firm, low voice reassured her. 

‘“Why do you.come here so often ?” 

‘**’'To help Miss Hope.” 

‘*Is it necessary that you should come?” 

*€ She wishes it.” 

Why ?” 

He paused a moment. Mrs. Simcoe contin- 
ued: 

‘*Lawrence Newt, at least let us be candid 
with each other. By the memory of the dead 
—by the common sorrow we have known, there 
should be no clond between us about Hope 
Wayne. I use your own words. Tell me what 
you feel as frankly as you feel it.” 

There was simple truth in the earnest face 
before him. While she was speaking she raised 
her hand involuntarily to her breast, and gaspe: 
as if she were suffocating. Her words were calm, 
and he answered— 

‘*T waited, for I did not know how to answer 
—nor do I now.” 

‘*And vet you have had some impression— 
some feeling—some conviction. You know 
whether it is necessary that you should come— 
whether she wants you for an hour’s chat, as. 
an old friend—or—or”—she waited a moment 
and added—‘“‘ or as something else.”’ 

As Lawrence Newt stood before her he re- 
membered curiously his interview with Aunt 
Martha, but he could not say to Mrs. Simcoe 
what he had said to her. 

‘‘What can I say?” he asked at Iength in a 
troubled voice. 

‘*Lawrence Newt, say if you think she loves 
you, aad tell me,” she ° 
said, drawing herself 
erect and back from 
him, as in the twilight 
of the old library at 
Pinewood, while her 
thin finger was point- 
ed upward—* tell me, 
as you will be judz- 
ed hereafter; me, to 
whom her mother 
gave her as she died, 
knowing that she her- 


Her voice died 
away, overpowered 
byemotion. She still 
looked at him, as he 
stood silent, and sus- 
picion, incredulity, 
and scorn were min- 
gled in her look, while 
her uplifted finger 
still shook, as if ap- 
pealing to Heaven. 
Then she asked ab- 
ruptly and fiercely, 

“To which, in the 
name of God, are_you 
false—the mother or 
the daughter?” 

“Stop!” replied 
Lawrence Newt, in a 
tone so imperious that 
the hand of his com- 
panion fell at her 
side, and the scorn. 
and suspicion faded 
from hereyes. ‘Mrs. 
Simcoe, there are 
things that even vou 
must not say. You 
have lived alone with 
a great sorrow; you 
are too swift; you are 


“Hope at Miss Amy Waring’s. The mee 


unjust. Even if I had known ‘what -vou ‘ask 
about Miss Hope, I am not sure that I should 
have done differently. Certainly while I did 
not know—while, at most, I could only suspect, 
I could do nothing else. I have feared rather 
than believed — nor that, until very lately. 
Would it have been kind, or wise, or right to 
have staid away altogether, when, as you know, 
I constantly meet her at our little Club? Was 
I to say, ‘ Miss Hope, I see you love me, but I 
do not love you?’ And what aight had I to 
hint the same thing by my actions, at the cost 
of utter misapprehension and pain to her? Mrs. 
Simcoe, I do love Hope Wayne too tenderly, and 
respect her too truly, not to try to protect her 
against the sting of her own womanly pride. 
And so I have not staid away. I have not 
avoided a woman in whom I must always have 
so deep, so strange an interest. I have been 
friend and almost father, and never by a whis- 
per, even, by a look, by a possible hint, have I 
implied any thing more.” 

His voice trembled as he spoke. He had no 
right to be silent any longer, and as he finished 
Mrs. Simcoe took his hand, 

‘‘Forgive me! I love her so deqrly—and I 
too am a woman.” 

She sank upon the sofa as she spoke, and 
covered her face for a little while. ‘The tears 
stole quictly down her cheeks. Lawrence Newt 
stood by her sadly, for his mind was deeply per- 
plexed. They both remained for some time 
without speaking, until Mrs. Simcoe asked, 

What can we do?” 

Lawrence Newt shook his head doubtfully. | 

“Do you think she knows ?” she said, inquir- °— 
ingly, ‘‘I mean, do you think she supposes 
that you know ?” | 

not sure,” he answered, ‘that she 
knows herself what she feels; and, if possible, 
she never must know. If it were only possible 
to make it scem impossible to her to feel so.”’ 

He spoke musingly. 

‘*Then,” he added, “if it be indeed as you 
think, and she knew all, the whole would pass 
away from her like a dream.” | 

They were silent again. At length Mrs. Sim- 
coe said: 

**T will do it.” 

“What?” asked Lawrence. 

“What I have been meaning to do for a long, 
long time,” replied the other. ‘E will tell her 
the story.” 

An indefinable expression settled upon Law- 
rence Newt’s face as she spoke. | 

‘* Has she never asked ?” he inquired. 

**Often ; but I have always avoided telling.” 

“Tt had better be done. It is the only way. 
But I hoped it would never be necessary. God 
bless us all!” 

He moved toward the door when he had fin- 
ished, but not until he had shaken her warmly 
by the hand. 

‘** You will come as before ?”’ she said. 

‘Of course, there will not be the slightest 
change on my part. And, Mrs. Simcoe, remem- 
ber that next week, certainly, I shall meet Mi 
ing had 
passed the 
in. There. 


better be there; so before then, plea 

He bowed and went out. As h 
library door he involuntarily looke 
sat Hope Wayne, reading ; but as shie heard him 
she raised the head of golden haii, the dewy. 
cheeks, the thoughtful’ brow, and as she bowed 
to him the clear blue eyes smiled the words her 
tongue uttered— 

‘**Good-by, Mr. Newt, good-by ! 

The word followed him out ‘of thé door and 
down the street. The air rang with them every 
where. The people he passed seemed to look 
at him as if they were repeating them. Distant 
echoes caught them up and whispered them. 
He heard no noise of carriages, no lond city 


hum; he only heard, fainter and fainter, softer 
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and softer, sadJer and sadder, and ever follow. 
ing on, “‘Good-by, Mr. Newt, good-by 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 
SUPERSTITION. 


Arter Gerald Bennet and his wife had strolled 
away from the house in the moonlight, Edward 
Wynne and Ellen came in from their walk. 
The lamp was burning low, and the roses were 
blooming inthe glass on the table. They seated 
themselves together and continucd a conversa- 
tion commenced outside. 

“So you never knew her?” asked Ellen. 

** Never,” 

Poor Edward!” she said, kindly, and some- 
how her hand slid into his, and she laid her 
head on his shoulder under the heavy mass of 
black hair. | 

‘“‘Would nobody tell you any thing about 
her?” she asked. 

“Nobody. Nobody knew any thing, except 
perhaps Lawrence Newt, and, somehow, I could 
never ask him,” answered Edward. ‘Let me 
turn up the lamp, I can’t see our picture,’” he 
added, rising, and going to the table. 

They called it our picture because they had 
remarked that they alwavs sat beneath it, as on 
the evening when Mr. and Mrs. Bennet had re- 
marked them. 

“Yes, cur picture,” he said, as he returned and 
seated himself, and looked at the handsome face 
in the portrait, ‘‘ for it was under that that we—”’ 

There was a sudden stopping of uis mouth by 
the putting jover it of the plumpest little hand, 
and a blushing of checks, and a smiling of eves, 
and a meeting of the black curls and the fair 
hair. | ‘ 

“Are you not afraid to marry a man who 
never had a father or mother?” he asked. 

isn’t either of them that I marry,” replied 
Ellen, smiling, and looking at him. 

He was gazing thoughtfully at the portrait, 
the passionate, flashing face with the dark hair. 
But as if suddenly struck by pain, the thought- 
fulness passed out of it, and his eyes too flashed, 
and he said to Ellen, 

**T wonder why it is that I have an associa- 
tion 9 such pain with our picture—pain mingled 
with the pi¢asure? I don’t see that there is the 


* slightest reason for it, but every time I look at 


it Iam reminded of something that took place 
long ago at school in Delaficld. In fact, it was 
justafter Gabriel came. Itis very strange. I 
shall begin to be superstitious.” 

The youth with the swarthy skin and the 
great melancholy black eyes looked as if he 
might easily be so. 

“Why, what is it, Edward?” asked Ellen. 

“‘It was a@ scene, one evening, when a man 
was drowned. I merely remember that it was 
twilight, and that the big boys all took hold of 
the rope of the boat truck and pulled it down to 
the shore—and that the man was found. Jim 
Greenwich found him—and he was brought to 
the house under acloak. I did not see him, hone 
of us small boys saw him; but we saw the form 
of the dead man under the cloak.” 

Ilis cheek turned pale as he spoke, and his 
cye was restless. LEilen, who was looking at 
him, suddenly looked more intently, took both 
of his hands in hers, and drawing a little back, 
as she sat, gazed alternately at him and at the 
portrait—felt herself, also, turn pale, and said: 

‘‘Edward, I am superstitious too. The pic- 
ture ts our picttire in some mystcrious way.” 

Releasing one hand, she piayfully pushed his 
heavy curls behind his ears with the other, and 
started at the result. 

‘* Edward!” she tried, in a frightened tone. 

“Why, Nelly, what is it?” he asked, calmly, 
for her greater disturbance had entirely pacified 
his, and made him very curious. 

* She made no reply, but covered her face with 
her hands. Then, as if with fresher eyes, she 
looked at him once more, and saying, 

‘Oh! Edward,” she burst into tears. 

Edward Wynne was alarmed. He put his 
arm around her, and drew her head back to his 
shoulder. 

** Darling, what is it? what is the matter ?’’ 

As soon as she felt herself tranquil, she said 
to him; 

“You know that is the portrait of my mother’s 
sister.” & 

“Yas.” | 

** And nothing more ?” 

**No, certainly not.” 

** Mother has never said any thing, nor Ga- 
briel ?” 

‘* No, Nelly, I have been so busy finding out 
about the niece that I had not yet arrived at the 
aunt, and I know nothing about her or her por- 
trait,” replied Edward, cheerfully. 

Ellen did not immediately say any thing. At 
length she began: 

“‘Its a sad story, and I don’t know much 
about it. I merely know that she died a great 
many years azo, and that there was something 
very unhappy in her story. But—but—just now 
I saw that you looked just like her portrait, and 
it frightens me.” - 

** My darling, she has black hair and so have 
I—that is all you sce.” 

**No? no! There was a sort of expression. 
Likeness of feature is nothing. Likeness is in 
souls, not in features. Besides, you said that 
you had some superstition about it, because you 
always thought of certain things when you looked 
at it. There! there! that’s whatI mean! You 
are looking now jus. as the face in the portrait 
looks.” | 

Edward Wynne smiled. 

‘“‘ My superstitions are very harmless affairs, 
Elien, I have had others in my life.” 


“Have you? about what?” 
“Tt is about whom, not what, that I am think- 
ing. 


“Well, about whom ?” asked Ellen, eagerly. 
“Let me see. Do you know Mr. Abel Newt?” 

“*'Twas about him.’ 

‘sWhat was it?” 

‘Qh! it goes back to school again. I used 
to watch him and hear him talk, and I thought 
he was a bad fellow ” 

Ellen laughed at Edward's simplicity. 
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«J don’t think that shows wonderful supersti- 
tion,” she said. “ I’ve often thought so without 
having been at school with him.” 

‘Qh yes; but I don’t mean that. I mean 
that somehow his badness was, mixed up with 
me, or would be.” ‘ 

‘The smile faded from Ellen’s eyes. 

‘Don’t say so, Edward,” she said, half anx- 
iously. ‘“ After all, superstitions are very fool- 
ish things. Don’t you think so?” \ 

“ Amen!” said Edward. ‘So please not to 
think that I look like your aunt’s portrait.” 

‘* Yes—but, Edward, you do.” 

‘¢ Superstition is a foolish thing.” 

‘‘ Yes, but this isn’t superstition.” 

“Well, but that isn’t superstition.” 

‘« Edward, you are a little cross to-night.” 

“Ellen, vou are a good deal unjust to-night. 
You really seem to be alittle afraid of me, be- 
cause I look like your aunt’s portrait.” 

‘¢ Edward, you are not kind.” 

‘Ellen, you are unreasonable.” 

There was a moment of painful silence. 
next instant she was sobbing on his shoulder, 
and his eyes were singularly humid. Then they 
both laughed ont. 

** What children!” said he. 

Geese!” said she. 

The door opened, and Mr. and Mrs. Bennet 
came in. 

“We're waiting for you, mamma,” said Ellen, 
slipping a little away from Edward. 

* Oh! you’re waiting, are you?” replied Mrs. 
Bennet, as she threw off her shawl, and with 
the dear old smile upon her face that Ellen re- 
membered as long as she remembered her moth- 
er; and she often sighed to think how plainly 
she should remember it long and long after she 
saw it no more. 

‘* Waiting is very tedious business, Edward,” 
said Mr. Bennet to the young man, as he seated 
himself and turned to Edward with a half hu- 
morous light in his eyes. 

“ Life is a discipline, Sir,” answered the young 
man, with mock gravity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bennet’s eyes met. They were 
thinking of the home they had just left; of the 
son and daughter they had seen there. But 
as if to suggest semething to her husband by 
saying something else to her daughter, Mrs. 
Bennet said to Ellen, 

‘* May was very lovely to-night 

‘*'To think of her being Abel’s sister!’ replied 
Ellen, 

‘Yes, but, my dear, one perfect rose in a 
garden is a great deal.” 

‘‘Hlow unkind it is to transplant it, Master 
Gabriel!” cried Edward Wynne to Gabriel, who 
had opened the door the moment before, and 
heard what his father had said. 

“Pity begins at home, Sir, with charity,” re- 
plied Gabriel, gayly. ‘*So, Rose,” he said, 
bowing to Ellen, “please don’t budge—don’t 
connive at unkindness.”’ 

‘*Gabriel, dear, your father said one perfect 
rose. Some gardens that I know have two,” 
said his mother. 

The happy tears were in her eyes. Gabriel 
solemnly arose, and stepping up into his chair, 
made a profound obeisance to his mother. 

Then he went up to her and kissed her on 
the forehead. 

‘Will you tell me, my mother,” said he, 
“*whv all mammas try to spoil their sons? No- 
thing but the native vigor of my constitution 
has preserved me, I am sure. And I don’t be- 
lieve,” he added, half smiling, ‘‘ that my future 
brother-in-law, Abel Newt, thinks that I am not 
spoiled.” 

He looked serious again: and when Ellen 
asked her mother where she had been she was 
obliged to tell the story of the evening. 

** Did he really call you the reverend Gabricl 
Bennet?” asked Edward. 

He did, certainly,’ answered Gabricl, smil- 
ing. 

ep Didn’t it recall that battle at the gate of 
Pinewood ?” 

“T thought of 

‘‘ How frightened I was!” said Edward, smil- 
ing. 

‘*You were a little boy.” 

““ Yes, but you were not a very large one.” 

One question and reminiscence led to anoth- 
er, until, at length, Edward and Gabriel drew 
off together,and sat carnestly conversing under 
the portrait. Gabriel was telling him what he 
had heard of Abel’s political intentions. 


the sofa, their eyes turned toward the two young 
men. As Gabriel’s recital proceeded the face 
of Little Malacca, as his friend always called 
him, slid through the whole gamut of expres- 
sion. Ile was amused, surprised, interesteds 
and indignant by turns. 

Suddenly Ellen seized each parent by a hand, 
as they sat, and bent her head beckoningly and 
almost imperceptibly toward her brother and 
lover. The eyes of the father and mother obey- 
ed, and could not help sceing the strange and 
startling likeness of Edward, whose hair was 
still partially pushed behind his ears, to the face 
of the portrait over him. < 

‘*Do you sce it?” she breathed, almost in- 
audibly. 

» ‘They shook their heads assentingly. — 
“What dees it mean? Why does he look 
like her?” 


selves. 


The parents and daughter sat chatting upon . 


They did not reply. They did not know them- 


‘s A coincidence, dear,” said Mrs. Bennet. 

“We've no right to say so until we know,” 
whispered Ellen. 

‘¢ But, my dear, likenesses are showing them- 
selves all the time,” murmured her mother. 

‘¢ But when they are real likenesses they mean 
something. I don’t mean resemblance of color 
or curves; I mean a likeness of soul,” returned 
Ellen, full of energy, and resolved to know. 

It was very curious to watch the living head 
of the young man and the painted one of the 
young woman. 
eyes. Ellen was more and more excited. 

Mother.” 

“Yes, Ellen.” 

*‘You know Edward knows nothing of his 
father or mother.” 

Mrs. Bennet turned pale. Ellen did not see 
it, because she was looking at her lover. Mrs. 
Bennet turned pale because she was so sudden- 
ly struck by two things she had known and had 
never put together. Her husband heard, too, 
with dreaming eyes. | 

‘‘Why not?” he said, slowly and quietly, in 
a low whisper. | 

Ellen sat upright, white and cold; for her 
father implied ii two words all that lay unsaid, 
but a fully formed suspicion in her mind. She 
put her mouth close to her mother’s ear. 

‘Why not?” she whispered, as if the words 
came unwillingly and would hardly be pro- 
nounced. | 

‘What then?” asked Edward, in so loud a 
voice that Ellen started from the sofa. He was 
s0 deeply interested in what he was hearing 
that his voice unconsciously rose out of the 
level low tone in which they were talking. 

Mr. Bennet smiled and took his daughter's 
hand as she sank back tv her seat. 

“Ellen, the question is answered— What 
then ?” 


LITERARY. 


KATE ;eor, A Peer AT REALITIFS, by 
Mrs. Weston, is an interesting, story just published 
by subscription by the son of the author, Mr. E. P. 
Weston. Mrs. Weston is an agreeable writer; 
her story, the main incidents of which are real, is 
calculated to become popular. The author is a 
Christian woman, who enjoys the esteem of such 
men as Revs. Jonathan Leavitt, Joel Parker, and 
others. 

Two handsome steel engravings of Washington 
and Everett, with a view of Mount Vernon, have 
been published by. O. H. Bailey & Co., of 545 


Broadway. The Washington is from Houdon’s 
statue. Doth engravings are handsome works of 


art. 

Our venerable friend, Dr. Francis, has publish- 
el, in pamphlet form, an admirable and appreci- 
ative sketch of Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, the distin- 
guished: physician, and perhaps we may say phi- 
losopher. No one knew him better. No one could 
have done the work as gracefully and judiciously. 
Dr. Francis occasionally contributes a paper of 
this kind to our historical and biographical treas- 
ures, and we trust he may live long to be, as he 
now is, a constant referee on historical and learned 
points, both in his own profession and in reference 
to the worthies of New York in past time. 

The publishing trade is apparently prosperous. 
We can hardly attempt to keep before our readers 
a very minute view of the literature of the day. 
As the fall advances, our table is loaded down 
with new books and the summer accumulation. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


STATE ELECTIONS. 


STATE clections took place on Tuesday in New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Louisiana, The result in this State is not yet certain, 
though it is probable that the Republican candidates 
have been elected by a small majority. In New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and IJilinois the Republicans 
have been successful. It is yet too soon to speak posi- 
tively with regard to Louisiana, 


THE STATE ELECTION IN DOUBT. 


We read in the Albany Arqus of November 11: 

‘* There is more uncertainty about the election of that 
part of the Republican State ticket not adopted by the 
Americans than the first reports led ustosuppose. ‘here 
is at least a pos-ibility of the election of Jones as Secre- 
tary of State, and we suppose the other Democratic can- 
didates adopted on the Utica ticket run about with him. 

**We subjoin atable giving actual and estimated ma- 
jorities on Jones and Leavenworth. We do not, of 
course, place any great reliance on these estimates, and 
they are jiable to be greatly changed by the actual re- 
turns, but they show that the result is so close that we 
must await official returns for its determination. 

SECRETARY OF STATE.————, 

_ Jones, Dem. Leavenworth, Rep. 
Majorities thus far.. 44, 732 £5,007 
Republican majority............ era 275 


The same counties last year, in the vote for Govern, 
gave the following majorities; 


Republican majority........... 18,315 


Per contra, we find in the Albany Evening Journal of 
the same day: ** The vote, as indicated by the returns 
received, is so close on Secretary of State that we are still 
unable to speak, with any degree of certainty, of theyre- 
sult. From \several counties we have merely reports, 
and from two or three only estimates, based upon the 
figures from a few towns. We have labored to keep 
down the Republican vote to-as low a point as it can, by 
any reasonable supposition, be brought by the oflicial re- 
turns, while we have been as liberal as possible with the 
democratic reports. And yet Mr. Leavenworth is 1691 
ahead of Mr. Jones. We do not know how these figures 
can be reduced, while we hope in several counties to im- 
prove them. 

‘* We confine our*figures to Secretary of State, not only 
because Mr. Jones was on the Utica ticket, but because 
he is believed to run ahead of all his political associates. 
If he is beaten, all the Democratic candidates are beaten. 
If Mr. Leavenworth is elected, it is not deemed possible 
that any of the Republican candidates can be defeated. 

**We still hope for the election of our entire State 
ticket; but it would be quite presumptuous to set up 
any such claims when the change of a few votes in each 
— change the whole result on a portion ef the 

et.” 


They could not remove their. 


THE TRIAL OF THE HARPER'S FERRY OUTLAWs, 


The trial of the Harper's Ferry oonspirators is proceed. 
ing actively at Charlestown, On Saturday, the colored 
prisoner, William Copeland, was found guilty of the three 
counts of the indictment, upon which Brown was con. 
victed: but a bill of excéptions was admitted, on the 
ground that a negro, not being, umfer the Dred Seott de- 
cision, a citizen of the United States must be incapable 
of treason, The indictment against the prisoner Cooke 
was submitted to the Grand Jury on Monday. In «the 
absence of that body, Andrew Stevens was brought to the 
bar, when Mr. Hunter, the prosecuting attorney, an’ 
nounced that after conference with Governor Wise he 
was disposed to hand Stevens over to the Federal author. 
ities, in order that his trial might élicit evidence, now in 
the hands of Government, incriminating * leading Abol- 
itionists of the North.’" A conversation between tie sey. 
eral counsel ensued, at the close pf which Mr. Hunter 
consented to use the prisoner Haylétt for this purpose: a 
decision eventually reversed at the request of Steyens 
who preferred the higher tribunal., The case of Cooke. 
against whom a true bili was found, was taken up on 
Tuesday. After an opening speecli by Mr. Harding, the 
counsel for the State produced in ewidence a full confes- 
sion of Cooke. A jury was impanneled, and the trial pro. 


| 


ceeded. 


COOKE AND OTHERS CONVICTED. 


j 


The trial of John E. Cooke, the lieutenant of Joha 
Brown in the Harper's Ferry émetute, was commenced on 
Tuesday, in the Virginia Court at Charlestown. Cooke, 
upon arraignment, pleaded guilty to the charge of incit- 
ing slaves to insurrection. The Prosecuting Attorney 
immediately produced a long confession made by the 
prisoner, in which Dr. Howe, of Leston, and Frederick 
Douglass are clearly inculpated in the rising. The Court 
heard a repetition of the testimony/|gifen in the preced- 
ing cases. ‘Tle trial was closed at Chailestown ov 
Wednesday. Notwithstanding utmost efforts of hig 
counsel, the jury rendered the verdict, guilty of murder 
and of exciting insurrection, and the Court overruled 
the prisoner's bill of exceptions. On Thursday the 
Court sentenced him, with Green, Coppic, and Cope- 
and, to be hung on *'> 10th proatim It is thought 
the sentence in regard J these four will be executed, but 
hopes are entertained that Brown will be respited until 
the meeting of the Legislature. | 


WHEN THIE EXECUTION WILL TAKE PLACE. 


The latest dispatch from Charlestown, dated Novem- 
ber 11, says: ‘* When the prisoners were brought out for 
sentence the negroes, Copeland and Green, declined te 
say any thing. Cooke and Coppic Lotlj addressed the Court, 
denying that they had any knowledge of Brown's inten- 
tion to seize the Ferry until the Suhday previous, when 
they were called upon to take the @ath of obedience te 
their commander. ‘They expected to be punished, but 
did not think they should be hung. | Hazlitt will not be 
tried until the May term of the Court. The negroes are 
to. be hung on the morning of the 16th, aid the whites 
during the afternoon of the same day.” 


A YANKEE AT CIARLESTOWN, 


The Herald reporter says: ** The circumstanees at- 
tending the espionage upon strangers sometimes afford- 
ed much amusement. The followimg dialogue, which 
took place in the Court-house yard, between a etranger 
and one of the inhabitants, furnished an amusing illus- 
tration: 

“ STRANGER (to Virginian). ‘What are you staring 


‘*VinGintan. ‘I am staring at you. What are yeu 

doing in this town ? 
‘* STRANGER. ‘ What am I doing 

business; and that’s as much as an 

reckon.’ 
** VIRGINIAN. *‘ What is your busimess ” 

“ STRANGER. ‘ Liinding my business, I tell you.’ 

** VIRGINIAN. * You know there is great excitement 

here.’ 
**Stranocen. ‘I don't know, and I am darned if I 

want to know.’ 
Virginian. ‘Come, tell me where you are from 
‘I'm from Georgia." 
** VIRGINIAN. You are not a native of Georgia? 
“STRANGER. *‘ No, but my wife isi; that’s enough for 

ou.’ 

** Virginian. ‘Do you know Governor Wise 
** STRANGER. ‘ No, nor 1 don’t wamt to know him.’ 
VirnGINtAN. *‘ Do you know President Buchanan 


I'm minding my 
one man cau do, I 


‘“* STRANGER. * Yes, Sir-ee, I do know James Buchan-: 


an. I take off my hat to President Buchanan, and he 
takes off his to me; and he says ta me, ‘** low de you 
do ?* and I says, ** Very well, President." 

VIRGINIAN. ‘Do you know Brawn? 

‘“ STRANGER. ‘ Why. darn it, didn't I tell you I know 
nothing of Brown, or Wise either 2) 

‘**VinGInian. * Well, I must know your business. 
What is it? | 

**SrranGER. *‘ Do you want to knew ” 

“ VIRGINIAN. ‘* Yes.’ 

“‘ SpRANGER (putting his hand into a capacieus pocket, 
ane — out a half-pint bottle ef medicine). * Well, 
this is my business; to get fifty certs for this bottle of 
medicine, which cures cramp, scaliis, bruises, rheuma- 
tism, inumps, measles, affections in the jaw, and other 
coniplaints too numerous to tot up, I reckon." 

‘+ Hlere a former purchaser of the medicine bere testi- 
mony to the genuineness of the article, upon which the 
catechumen launched forth upon its various merits. 
This, however, did not save him from visiting the in- 
terior of the jail, where he was detained a short time, 
and ordered to clear out upon‘hi§$ parole. The next 
norning the stranger obeyed the injunction." 


GERRIT SMITH INSANE. 

With regard to the insanity of Gerrit Smith the Utica 
Herald of the 10th inst. says: 

‘*We are greatly pained to learn that Gerrit Smith, 
the free-hearted but sadly erratic philanthropist, became 
on Monday last an inmate of the New York State Luna- 
tic Asylum, where it has been found necessary to place 
him on account of marked insanity. We learn that he 
is very violent, and has exhibited 4 dispositicn to com- 
mit suicide, and that an attendant Keeps constant watch 
over him to prevent him from laying violent hands on 
himself. This result we hear attributed to the connec- 
tion of Mr. Smith's name with the Harper's Ferry affair, 
though many will regard it as the ¢onsequence of long- 
seated and marked disease. I: 

‘*Mr. Smith is said to have a hereditary predisposi- 
tion to insanity. Ilis father, Peter Smith, though the 
possessor of an immense estate and surrounded by every 
circumstance of prosperity, was subject to fits of pro- 
found despondency, during which. lie was under the im- 
pression that he would die a beggar, 

‘‘ Unlike his noted son, he was exceedingly sharp in 
his bargains and money affairs. It+is also said tlat the 
late Peter SKen Smith, the brother of Gerrit, was for 
some tinje an inmate of a lunatic asylum, though, when 
he die ‘was generally regarded as in possession of 
h}s reason. Gerrit Smith has lost all his children, ex- 
cept one, the wife of Colonel Miller, of Peterboro. A 
nephew of Mrs. Smith, Colonel Fitzhugh, was the captor 
of tle fugitive Cooke, a fact which greatly disturbed the 
mind of Mr. Smith. John Cochrane, a democratic poli- 
tician of this city, another nephew of Gerrit Smith, has 
also, by his speeches, purged himself of any complicity 
in the Harper's Ferry affair.” | 

A dispetch from Utica, dated November 10, says: __ 

Gerrit Smith shows continued marks of insanity. No 
one is allowed to see him, but it is waderstood that he re- 


fers in his ravings to the Harper's Ferry matter, and sup-_ 


poses himself arrested.” 
ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 
A dispatch to \he Herald, dated Utica, November 11, 


been confined in the Lunatic Asylum here since Monday 
last. Ilis mind is considerably disardered, but his con- 
dition is not so hopelessly bad as has been represented, 
and his physicians hope that the gegimen and care to 
which he is subjected, and the absenee of excitement, will 
effect a radical cure. 

was only by stratagem tbat hie friends succeeded 
in getting him here. He bas been, @ver sinee the arrest 


Tion. Gerrit Smith, ex-memiber of Congress, 
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of Brown and his Harper's Ferry followers, haunted with 
the idea that he was culjpiably responsible for all the lives 
that have been and will be sacrificed; and so much have 
this reflection and the fear of being called on to answer 
at the bar of justice preyed upon him, that his mind, 
never exempt from a tendency to be unhinged, gave way, 
and reason deserted its throne. 

** For some days before the absolute necessity of restrict- 
ive measures became apparent to his friends and rela- 
tives, he manifested a most nervous anxiety to «ntici- 
pate the requisition which he expected would be made 
upon him, and to proceed to Virginia and surrender him- 
self into the hands of the authorities. When it was re- 
solved to’place him under restraint this anxiety of his 
was taken advantage of. Ilis friends pretended to chime 
in with his notion, and when he set out for Utica he was 
under the impression that he was on his way to Rich- 
mond or Charlestown. 

**T am assured that, although he sympathized with and 
sustained John Brown in Kansas, he is no way implicated 
in the recent movements of that now distinguished indi- 
vidual. His position as inmate of the asylum here is, 
therefore, solely attributable to that peculiar sensitive- 
ness of mind he is known to have possessed, and which 
has given way, startled from its seat by the shock conse- 
quent on the s4d events which have followed the mad 
course of this same Brown. 

‘That Gerrit Smith's case is one of decided lunacy is 
certain, Still, his friends consider it far from hopeless." 


GENERAL SCOTT IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
The Herald correspondent writes from San Francisco, 


on October 20: ** The past week has been signalized in . 


California by the arrival and departure of Lieutenant- 
General Scott for Puget Sound. The occasion demon- 
strated forcibly the strong hold the old chieftain has on 
the affections of the people, who did him honor, ina 
spontaneous manner, as no man has been honored before 
in this State. General Scott arrived on the 17th instant, 
and left in the steamer Northerner for Puget Sound the 
day following. He will be absent about five weeks. The 
fullest confidence is entertained that he will make such 
arrangements concerning the disputed island of San Juan 
as will redound to the honor of tle nation. 


AFFAIRS AT SAN JUAN. 


‘Our last advices from San Juan state that great re- 
joicings had taken place on the island in consequence of 
a report having reached there that the administration 
had approved General Harney’s conduct. Affairs re- 
mained unchanged. The American troops were in quiet 
possession, though actively engaged in strengthening all 
the points of defense. About twenty guns were mounted 
in commanding positions, and the garrison enjoyed ex- 
cellent health. ‘The feeling in California, Oregon, and 
Washington is strongly in favor of sustaining Harney ; 
and if, as it is said, the troops are to be withdrawn, there 
will be great disappointment felt. Governor Douglass 
has continued remarkably quiet. No further manifestoes 
have emanated from him. He was, at last accounts, on 
a Visit up Frazer River, receiving addresses from the few 
settlers who are now there. In replying to one of those 
addresses he took occasion to reflect on Americans, and 
rejoiced that they had left the barren territory over which 
he exercises authority—a feeling which is universally 
participated in by the Americans themselves. Douglass 
will probably be in Victoria by the time General Scott 
reaches San Juan, and fears might be entertained for a 
peaceable arrangement with the dogged and incompetent 
Governor, were it not that Admir:” Baines, an officer of 
discretion and experience, will also be on the spot. ‘I'he 
official position of the Admiral in the war-making busi- 
ness happily is paramount in Puget Sound. A report 
generally credited in British Columbia is to the effect 
that the British Boundary Commissioner's first report 
declared San Juan to belong to the United States. When 
this document was seen by Dougiass he raged like a mad- 
man, and tore it in pieces. The Commissioner went to 
work again, and claimed the island for England."’ 


AN ELEPHANT AT LARGE. 


We read in the Jribune: ** An exciting scene was wit- 
nessed in Williamsburgh about ten o'clock on Friday 
morning. Van Amburgh's Menagerie, stationed on South 
Fifth Street, between Sixth and Seventh Streets, was the 
locale of the occurrence. While a lad was unloading saw- 
dust from a wagon within the exhibition tent, Old Han- 
nibal, the elephant, broke out into one of his periodical 
fits of fury, and, making toward the horse, aimed a blow 
at him with his trunk. Missing the animal, the blow fell 
upon the neck of the boy, but with greatly diminished 
force, or he must have been killed instantly. Again he 
attacked the horse, and the frightened animal, after a 
severe hug from the elephant’s trunk, darted off, dashing 
the vehicle against the centre-pole, disengaging himself 
at the same time, and running into the street. Hanni.- 
bal deliberately tore the wagon to pieces, flinging the 
wheels about like toys. The cages containing the wild 
beasts next engaged his attention; and from the reckless 
way in which he turned over and smashed up the hab- 
itations of the bears, hyenas, wolves, zebras, and other 
wild animals, it was probable that the whole menagerie 
would soen be let loose in the streets. 


HOW HE GOT OUT. 


“ The circumstances of the affair appear to be as fol- 
lows: The animal is notorious for its periodical fits of 
fury, during which it is quite unmanageable, and com- 
mits most violent attacks upon every thing and every 
body that comes in ‘its way. The immediate cause of 
his outbreak on Friday appears to have been a sudden 
dislike which he took to the horse, and it was against 
that animal that his first attack was directed. Taking 
advantage of the absence of his keeper, he rushed at 
it, and endeavored to strike it with his trunk. The 
horse swerved suddenly, and the blow, although with 
greatly diminished force, fell upon the boy's neck, in- 
juring him severely. ‘The horse, in its fright, darted 
off, and, striking the wagon against the centre poll of 
the tent, broke the harness, and escaped to the street. 
Becoming more and more excited with rage, he then 
next turned the zebra cage upside down, and, taking it 
up with his trunk and tusks, tossed it out from beneath 
the canvas as aman would an apple. By this time ev- 
ery attaché of the menagerie had made good his escape, 
except the keeper of the raving beast, who was absent at 
the time. The cage containing the hyena in one com- 
partment and several wolves in another, was the next 

oint of attack. This he tore to pieces, and scattered 

em about the premises, letting out the amiable inhab- 
ytants, who ran away with the utmost terror. 


HOOK AND LADDER COMPANY CALLED OUT. 


“‘The monster then went from one cage to another, 
apsetting them in turn, and smashing them in pieces. 
His keeper made his appearance about this time, and 
attempted to put in practice his usual devices to gain 
the ascendency over the elephant, but his efforts were 
utterly unavailing. Hannibal savagely sallied forth into 
the street, trumpeting defiance, and dragging after him 
the chain with which he was usually fastened. The 
keepers followed him down the street into an open space, 
not far distant from the menagerie grounds, and, with 
the aid of one or two others, succeeded in getting him 
into an excavation made for a cellar. He managed to 
chase back his pursuers, however, and was again follow- 
ed into a stone-yard near by, where he was a second time 
impeded in his progress.. He was kept here until the 
long pikes and books of Young America Hook and Lad- 
der Company were brought upon the ground, and manned 
by the increasing crowd, to be used in suppressing the 
crazed insurrectionist. Thus, attacked from all direc- 
tions, he was hooked and piked in so many places that 
he found it inconvenient, and nearly impossible to move. 
His ears, trunk, sides, back, and limbs were studded 
with pikes, and grappled and held with hooks. His at- 
tention was then diverted until his keeper could venture 
up behind him and throw a rope about his legs. 

‘*This was done with such celerity that the rope was 
—— rowxd and round again, and, secured before the 

= became aware of what was being done, he was cap- 
tured, 


HANNIBAL FINDS A PRUSIAS. 
‘*The @rowd had by this time/increased to thousands, 
and had “id Hannibal effected an escape from the hooks 
and pikcs, it is probable that a large number ef the spee- 


tators would have lost their lives. ‘They were urged by 
the showmen to keep out of the way, but all that was said 
or dene could scarcely induce them to do otherwise than 
push forward to see what was going on. 

* But Hannibal was not totally conquered after all. A 
s'one eight feet long and two feet square having been 
chained to his legs, and the pike-poles laid by, his Ma- 
jesty embraced an unexpected opportunity to continue 
the war. He put the spearmen to flight, and chased 
them about the stone-yard, dragging the insmense build- 
ing stone after him as if it were a stick. The crowd 
scattered precipitately. With some daring the spear- 
men again triumphed, and the eléphant was this time 
more severely dealt with: His legs were again fastened 
with a heavy chain, and he was tumbled over and 
speared, and stabbed with pitchforks, the instruments en- 
tering to the depth of three and four inches at every 
thrust, blood flowing in streams. Le endured the tor- 
ture without flinching for sume time, but the copious 
blood-letting at length reduced his rage, and he suc- 
cumbed, made a peculiar noise known to all keepers of 
wild animals by the term of ‘begging.’ When this 
stage of humiliation has been produced, it is always con- 
sidered safe to release a ferocious beast. 

** Hannibal was then driven back, a conquered hero, 
to the show-ground, where he was securely fastened by 
means of heavy chains. 


HIS HISTORY. 

“This elephant was brought to America in the year 
1844 by Mr. Van Amburgh, and is one of the largest of 
his species. His height is 13 feet4inches. He is claim- 
ed to be one-third larger than any other elephant ever 
brought to this country. Bayard Taylor testities that he 
is considerably larger tham the majority of elephants 
which he had met with either in Asia or Africa. When 
Hannibal was imported, in 1544, it was thought that he 
was already old; but as he has been growing ever since, 
the showmen have concluded that he is still young—the 
natural term of life of the species being from 3v0 to 450 
years. 

‘* This animal’s reputation was formerly almost unpar- 
alleled for viciousness, but during the last five years he 
had appareutly reformed, and became docile in charac- 
ter. Before that time he had repeatedly broken loose, 
and had killed, on different occasions, as many as seven 
persons. The last exploit of the kind which Hannibal 
undertook previous to the present one, was in 1853, when 
he sprung open the door of his cage, and, after effecting 
a pretty general demolition of the Company’s cages and 
transpertation wagons, ran away nine miles into the 
country before he was captured. 

‘The damage sustained by Van Amburgh & ‘Co. by 
the wagons and cages spoiled yesterday, amounts to a 
considerable sum. ‘The wild animals which he released 
were all secured without difficulty." 


AN AMERICAN MONSTER STEAMER, 


The new ocean steamship, which it is proposed to build 
at Buffalo to travel one hundred miles an hour, is to be 
of the following dimensions: 


Length (three-quarters of a mile).... 4000 feet 


> 


Each end is to be constructed alike, in the form of a 
wedge. This wedge form is 1250 feet long, leaving the 
parallel portion 1500 feet in length. To steady the ves- 
sel fins are attached 500 feet long to each of the ends. 
These fins impart strength, possess great buoyancy, and 
are used for the purpose of surface condensation. Each 
fin ha#@a vacuum equal to a room 2U feet wide, 10 feet 
deep, and 5300 feet long. The walls are double. ‘The 
outer one is 1? inch in thickness, the inner one but } 
inch thick, and each part of those walls is to reach from 
the bottom to the top of the vessel. The space between 
the outer and inner wall is divided into air-tight sections 
three feet square, so if the outside wall be broken, there 
can bus little water enter. The entire ship is built in 
air-tight sections, and if broken in two no lives will be 
endangered. There are six wheels on each side placed 
300 feet apart. The first, 12 feet from the ends, is com- 
posed of solid iron, weighs 36 tons. and, taken the weak- 
est way, will suspend a weight of 2288 tons. 


PERSONAL. 


The venerable Dr. Lyman Beecher has reached his 
84th year. He is in good health. The Independent 
says: “ During the past summer he has visited six of 
his children, residing in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
While in Hartford he attended the wedding of one of his 
grand-daughters, and while on his return trip visited 
Guilford, Connecticut, to review the scenes of his early 
life, where he married his first wife (in 1729), the mother 
of seven children now living. His health is generally 
good, enabling him to attend nearly all the meetings at 
Plymouth Church, in which he often bears a part. He 
spent His birthday with his most intimate college friend 
ae oe the venerable S. T. Staples, Esq., of New 

ork.’ 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
WRECK OF THE ‘‘ ROYAL CHARTER.” 


Tue loss of the Royal Charter, near Bangor, has been 
fully confirmed, but owing to prostration of telegraphs 
and damage of railroads details have not yet been pub- 
lished. 

Reporters have arrived from the scene of the wreck, 
and state that the vessel struck at 2 p.m., the strain being 
too great for the cables. At first but little alarm was 
felt, but soon imminence of a dreadful death was appar- 
ent to all. One heroic sailor swam ashore and made fast 
a hawser, by which several lives were saved, and more 
might have been had not the vessel parted in two with a 
dreadful crash, the funnel and machinery giving way. 
The passengers and crew were either killed by the fall- 
ing masts or perished in the waves. Four hundred and 
seventy passeugers were lost, and only thirty-one saved. 
All the women perished. There was no pilot on board, 
the signals made when the vessel reached Point Lynas 
not haying been answered. The bullion, it is expected, 
will be recovered. A detachment of marines has been 
sent from Liverpool by Captain Mends, of the Llastings, 
to assist the local authorities. 

Passengers arrived from Bangor state that the country 
people had commenced to plunder the wreck. 

The Royal Charter was built at Queensbury, and 
launched in August, 1855. She cost about £90,000, and 
the market value at the time of her loss was about 
£70,000. The ship was insured to the amount of 
£80,000. Insurances on the cargo have not transpired. . 


FRANCE. 
NO TROUBLE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


The Herald correspondent says: ‘*I have just learned 
that the difficulty between the cabinets of St. James and 
the Tuileries is in a fair way of being settled. I felt sure 
such would be the case ; the more so when I heard of the 
sending of a special agent. It is rumored that this rap- 
proc. of the two governments will cause tlie re- 
treat of Lord John Russell. Yesterday the chief of the 
Cabinet of the Minister of. War started for London to ar- 
range with the English War Department matters regard- 
ing the China expedition. A confidential agent also 
started for London, sent from the French Ministry of 
Marine, to.confer with the Euglish Admiralty relative to 
the same affairs.” : 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE EMPEROR AND THE 
GHURCH. 


He also writes: *‘A great outcry is now being made 
here by the Univers (a bigoted sheet publi-hed in Paris, 
and considered by some persons the organ of Catholicism 
in France), because the government has forbidden the 
journals to publish any more of the fiery and not very re- 
ligious pastorals or mandement, issued by the bishops 
against those in any way inclined to attack the Pope's 
temporal power. The Emperor Napoleon is determined 
to pursue his present course of policy, and to put down 
all eppesition that the elergy may offer to the reforms se 


much.needed in Italy. He feels strong in the justice of 
his eause, and relics upon the sympathy of Europe. The 
days of anathemas and excommunications are gone by, 
and a Catholic Prince may act for the good of his sub- 
jects without asking the permission of the Pope. ‘The 
Emperor Napoleon has done well in refusing to allow the 
French journals to publish the political pastorals of the 
bishops, who are, from the sacredness of their office, not 
amenable to the lavsof the press. By stopping the pub- 
lication of these documents he renders it necessary that 
the bishops should speak them from the pulpit. Now, 
it would at once strike the congregations how very un- 
suited are these furious outcries to the walls of a church, 
and so all their effect would be lost—the com=mon sense 
of the people revolting against them. The Emperor is 
too judicious to have even the appearance of struggling 
with the clergy; but, at the same time, he is by far too 
intelligent to allow them to attack his policy without de- 
fending himseif. 


PROBABLE DEATH OF JEROME. 


‘* A near relative of the Emperor is quite ill, so much 
so that it is feared he will not resist long, as he is a very 
old man. Should he pass away, there will be no Court 
balls or grand receptions at the Tuileries this season. 
None of our high functionaries would open sheir saloors 
to dancers, and Paris would pass a dull winter. This 
apprehension is overhanging the class of people I first re- 
ferred to, and many is the heartfelt wish they send up 
for the speedy recovery of Prince Jerome.” 


SWITZERLAND. 
THE ZURICH CONFERENCE, 


At latest dates, the Zurich Conference had again as- 
sembled, Count Karolitye representing Austria in place 
of Count Colloredo, deceased, and all the treaties were 
expected to be signed in a few days. ; 

It is — that Napoleon only wants to fulfill his 
bargain with Austria. 

It was asserted that the European Congress would take 
place, with the adhesion of England. 


ITALY. 
NAPOLEON WANTS THE DUKES RESTORED. 


Napoleon had written a letter to the King of Sardinia, 
urging him to carry out the Villafranca agreement. In 
the letter he says that France demands that the Duke 
be recalled to Modena, that Parma be united to Pied- 
mont, and that Tuscany, with an augmentation of her 
territory, be restored to the reign of the Grand Duke, 
and that the projected confederation, on the basis of 
mnoderate reforms, be carried out. 

Garibaldi had arrived at Turin for an interview with 
the King of Sardinia. Le was enthusiastically received 
all along the route. 


PROBABLE RISING IN NAPLES, 


The Paris correspondent of the London Jimes, of Oc- 
tober 27, says the news ia vital enough, for, according to 
all human calculations, we may reckon on a rising in 
Naples before long. . 

Guribaldi has addressed a proclamation to the Nea- 
politans.. The following are extracts: 


“To Our Brothers of Naples: 

‘*Brotners!—We have combated the Austrians, we 
have fought these insolent oppressors of Italy, and we 
have beaten them. We have fought as Italians fight 
when united, and you were not with us. The shout of 
victory was heard in every dialect except yours, and we 
know your hearts beat high in the cause of the country. 
Yes, Providence has decreed the union and alliance of 
our family, of this poor Italian family. Foreigners and 
priests labor in vain. In vain they seek to sow discord 
to corrupt the hapless people whom they have divided 
often, and so often sold to the strangers in vain. Our 
brothers of the south have cleared the minds of our broth- 
ers of the north. The sons of Procedas, the Masselellos 
and the Pieros, have grasped the victorious hand of the 
soldiers of Palestro and San Martino.” 


MAZZINI GIVES IN HIS ADHERENCE. 


We read in the Paris correspondence of the London 
erald: 

‘* Mazzini, ‘the veteran conspirator,’ has forwarded 
200 francs to the subscription for the national arma- 
ment, with the accompanying letter: 


*“¢] send 200 frances as my contribution to the sub- 
scription proposed by General Garibaldi. I am sure 
that all those who share my political religion will hasten 
to follow my example. 

‘** The name of Garibaldi is for me an assurance that 
these muskets will not be collected merely to defend the 
Cattolica and the Mincio. The sacred principle of a 
united fatherland, violated by every scheme which does 
not comprehend the whole country from the mountain 
range of the Tyrol to the Sicilian sea, is his faith as well 
as ours. 

‘**Arms are for us every thing. This subscription 
must be a bond of brotherhood to all Italians, who must 
at length display a manliness of purpose, and bid fare- 
well to the indecorous twaddle of cowardly optimists, 
who expect to achieve liberty and fatherland by a de- 
lusive conference of foreign princes, 

Joseru Mazzrn1.’ 


‘*The chief importance of this letter is contained in 
the fact that it will be followed by the adhesion of al- 

ost all the Mazzinian party, which, though neither 

merous nor enjoying at the present moment much 
credit in Italy, will, by following in the steps of the re- 
publican chief, afford an additional example of the duty 
which is incumbent on men of all classes and of all opin- 
ions, of sinking minor differences, and of co-operating 
heartily for the attainment of an object which is the sole 
condition of all ulterior schemes of national regenera- 
tion—independence with union.” 


A SPEECH BY GARIBALDI. |. 


At a late banquet in Italy the engineer officer T——, 
in a short but meaning speech, in which he recounted 
the chief exploits of our hero, proposed his health, and 
Garibaldi, after returning his warmest thanks, continued 
as follows: 

‘*You have just re ted my history, and it is my 
part to tell you how prvu.J and happy I am again to find 
myself among this brave people, of whose courage and 
attachment 1 have experienced so many proofs. I re- 
peat.to you that to the last moment of my existence I 
shall be devoted, body and soul, to my country. For 
fourteen years, without pay or reward, I have served the 
cause of liberty in foreign lands. What, then, will I 
not do for the land of my birth? Events are progressing 
favorably, but there is still much to be done. The day 
is come when Italy is to regain its complete independ- 
ence. This time it must be accomplished, and from the 
Alps to Sicily she must be free. Providence has given 
us the man we needed to reknit ustogether. It is round 
Victor Emanuel that we must rally to repulse the 
stranger from our soil. We will not longer bear the for- 
eign yoke. Let him but retire and leave us to enjoy our 
possessions in peace, and we will at once welcome him as 
a friend; but so long as he desires to subject us to his 
dominion, he has nothing to expect from us but the fire 
of our artillery. It is only by union and force that we 
shall obtain our freedom. When we can attain strength, 
believe me no one will dare to attack us. Before every 
thing it is imperative that we should all be soldiers. 
Our entire nation must form one-army, and if domestic 
duties detain a few round the family hearth, let them re- 
main there like soldiers, musket or swordin hand. Fif- 
teen days are enough to make a brave Italian a brave 
soldier. It is not an embroidered uniform that his merit 
will consist in. Look at the Zouaves. In their simple, 
easy dress they are the first soldiers in the world. TI re- 
member once finding myself, during my American cam- 
paign, in the midst.of a vast plain, where neither from 
the interior nor from the sea-ports, which the enemy had 
blockaded, any of our wants could be supplied. The 
herds of the plain were our only resource, their flesh was 
our only nourishment, and their skins were our protection 
from the heat of the noonday sun and our covering at 
night; and yet I assure you our soldiers, armed only with 

the musket, performed prodigies of valor. We were the 
terror of the Imperialists, and my few hundreds of brave 
men put to rout the enemy by thousands, 


WHAT ITALY WANTS. 


“But we, my friends, we want arms; and that this want 
may exist no longer, I have proposed that Ltaly should 
form a subscription to purchase a million of inusketa, 
Think only how many wrongs we have to be redressed. 
Bear in mind what a series of years has witnessed a for- 
eign oppression, Remember to what an ignominicus 
death has been condemned a Cicero Vacchio and his 
young sons, @ Ugo Bassi, an Antonio Elia. You do not, 
perhaps, recollect this martyr to the cause of Italian 
liberty ; let me relate to you one trait of his heric cour 
age. Antonjo Elia, a native of Ancona, was @ simple 
sailor. He had scarcely attained his twentieth year when 
the —- whith he navigated was captured by oneiof those 
Turkish galleys which then harassed the coast of the 
Adriatic. The Turks manned their prize with ten sea- 
men and an officer, confining all the original crew in the 
ship’s hold, except the young Antonio, whom they re- 
tained on deck for their own service. A strong.sirocce 
came on, and the extreme obscurity which accompanied 
it awoke in Antonio's breast the idea of delivering him- 
self and his companions. He went. to the prow, where 
he succeeded in gaining possession of a hatchet. Armed. 
with this efficient weapon he returned to the poop, where 
he had so lately left the pirate commander. When he 
arrived where he thought the officer was he struck at 
him with his hatchet, but the blow fell on the deck. For 


prised at the noise, and suspecting something; wrong, 
drew his yatagan and wounded Antonio severely in the 
left shoulder. The latter, seeing his blood flowing, re- 
doubled his efforts, and launching the axe upon his ad- 
versary, be laid him dead at his foot. Encouraged by 
his success, he now turned to the crew, and, as if endowed 
with supernatural force, he slew them all but two or three, 
who, with cries of terror, leaped overboard into ihe sea. 
This Antonio Elia, a very lion of courage, fell before the 
Austrian powers in 1849, because he would not dlandes- 
tinely abandon his wife and his children.” . 


RAILWAYS IN ITALY. 


Railway enterprise is alive throughout every part of 
revolutionized Italy. The short tract between Stradellae 
and Piacenza, which is to unite the Sardinian lines te 
those of Central Italy, the construction of which was 
hitherto hindered by Austria, and more lately sinee the 
war, even strongly opposed by France, will be pened 
before the end of this month, when travelers will be able 
to go without interruption from Susa to Bologna. In the 
countries of the milia new lines from Bologna to Ri- 
mini, Ferrara, and Ravenna are in progress of construc. 
tion. Several projects are also on foot to connect Flor- 
ence with Bologna—that is, Tuscany with Lombardy— 
by a railway across some of the Apennine passes, 


SPAIN. 
WAR WITH MOROCCO. eon 


The Government declared to the Cortes, in the sitting 
of October 22, that it was going to begin war wilh Me- 
reese. The declaration was received with great enthu- 
siasti All political parties in the Senate and the Cen- 
gress have offered their support to the Ministry. 

The newspapers express the same patriotic feeling. 

General O'Donnell announced that the Government 
had ordered its representative at Tangiers to take his de- 
parture. 

The Correspondent A utografa announces that the sorpe . 
@armée destined for Africa will most likely be organized 
about the middle of the week, when General O’lonnell 
will leave. The same paper is not yet aware whether 
the Spanish Consul in Tangiers has arrived in Spain. 


not have recourse to a loan, and that the floating debt 
will not be augmented, but that the taxes will be in- 
creased. 

Spain was expected to commence offensive operations 
against Morocco about the 8th of November, 

France disclaims the idea of aiding Spain in her war 
against Morocco. 

Later advices from Tangiers states that Mr. George ¥. 
Brown, the United States Consul, was preparing to leave 
for Gibraltar, taking with him all his baggage, horses, 
etc. 

It was expected that the Spanish forces would make the 
attack by sea and land, and afterward occupy Tetuan and 
Tangiers. 

‘ = French expeditionary corps was ready te take the 
eld. 


Indemnity for depredations is to be claimed, and se- 
curity for the French colonists obtained by reetifying the 
line of frontier. 

It was stated that the French soldiers which wers made 
prisoners on the 3!st of August had all been burned alive 
by the Moors. The French troops were burning te take 
revenge for this act. 


RUSSIA. 
SCHAMYL AT ST. PETERSBURG. . 


A St. Petersburg letter gives the following further par- 
ticulars respecting Schamyl's stay in the Russian capital : 

**On the day of his arrival a compact crowd bad cel- 
lected round the entrance to the hotel where he lbdged, 
and at all the points where it was expected he would pass 
in going to visit the chief authorities He a 
quite at his ease—in no way disconcerted. His manners 
appeared noble and dignified. He has an intelligent 
look, and the genera] expression of his countenance aa- 
nounces energy and the habit of command. His figure 
is tall and upright, notwithstanding his advanced age. 
‘* The next day Schamy! and his son had the honor of 
being presented to the Empress and the hereditary'Grand 
Duke at Tsarkoceselo. The presefitation lasted only a 
few minutes. It is said that he was greatly affected, and 
looked pale: 


ural history, and of the Academy of Sciences. In the 
evening he was at the Italian opera, in the box of Prince 
Anatole Baryatinski, brother to the commander-in-chief— 
of the Army ofthe Caucasus. Madame Charton Demeure 
sang the part of Amina in ‘Sonnambula.’ The scene 
where she comes down the ladder from the mill produced 
a great effect on the Kazi Mohammed, the Imam's# son. 
**Schamyl is enchanted with all he sees in Russia. 
* Had I known your country sooner,’ said he, ‘ had I seen 
all I now see, I should have made my submission long 
since.’ Well said, certainly, but perhaps the avowal 
may not be altogether sincere, The Imam is evidently 
aclever man. His answers betoken considerable apropos. 
** When asked what had most pleased him in Russia, 
Schamy]l replied, ‘The kind reception of the Emperor.'” 


CHINA. 
MR. WARD AT PEKIN, AND OUT AGAIN. 


Previous to the receipt of the Imperial edict permitting 
Mr. Ward to go to Pekin he had several interesting con- 
versations with the Mandarins and local authorities, all 
of whom used a vast aniount of official duplicity ih deal- 
ing with him. When about to set out they endeavored 
to have him abandon the overland route and proeeed by 
steamer, but he would not; so he set out with Bis suite 
in a wagon without springs—not in a box—for the cap- 
ital. A courier who reached Shanghai from Pekin an- 
nounced his arrival there, where he was attended by five 
hundred Chinese cavalry detailed as an escort for ‘is 
service. 

Our latest Hong Kong dates are to September 12. The 
American embassador had returned from Pekin without 


The ratification had taken place by commission at Pe 


Hoang. 
CANADA. 
AGITATION FOR DISUNION. g 


A Reform Convention, held at Toronto, Canada West, 
adjourned at noon on November 11, after passing resolu 
tions almost unanimously declaring the existing uniop 
between Upper and Lower Canada to have resulted in a 
heavy public debt, burdensome taxations; alse declar- 
ing for the dissolution of the present union between Up- 
per and 
section, and a central power for dealing with matters af- 
fecting both sections.- About six hundred delegates were 
in attendance. The Convention was exceedingly hare 


monious, 


a moment he hesitated to draw it out, but the officer, sux | 


It is asserted that Ministers have stated that they will | 


‘Schamyl went afterward to see the museums of nat-. 


having obtained the ratification of the treaty at that city. * 


Lower Canada, with local governments for each ° 
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RECEIVING THE RETURNS At TAMMANY HALL 


TAMMANY WALL ON ELECTION just as the returns for the various city wards are | with Tammany Hall for condensed activity (a bull) } odds. The old Tammany man, even at that in- good-humoredly, his oppqnent, w] 

— NIGHT. coming in. Marshal Rynders and other lights of | and mad abandon. stant, can tell to an admiring few some r¢minis- me. The stiffened mugeular j 
ey one hes bhard of old T % the Democracy are announcing the majorities ina | ‘‘Standing on the seat at the rear of the hall! cence of former triumph or some crafty move-| some of the monarchs Wpull be 

Pear one has heard of old Tammany, but very | stentorian voice, and groans and hisses or cheers | during the announcements, etc.,’tis a perfect pande- | ment of the present. One man in the centre of | baldi and a caution to thd Austria 

ew have ever seen the vencrable institution. We | and shouts evince the feeling of the multitude at | monium of action—of vivid expression—of untam- | the inner room who had won a wager on the alle- ‘The platform was & €parate 


— oesirtgg Re a Shove en- | each announcement. Our artist says: able excitement. A kind of regulated madness! | giance of the announced district, was particularly | of the servants of the mofarchs, s 
or: be Be ay "1 its ~ indicates, introduces| _‘* Not even the ditch of the Malakoff or the blood- | So regulated that the rampant politician exhibits emphatic. He wore a shiny hat (and indeed all | singleness of purpose an Presence 
ithe iat famous place on Election night, ' stained forse of the memorable Redan can contrast , bis shrew: triumph as he stampingly calculates the | the shrewd men wore shiny hats), and he menaced, rival Napoleon at Mrerfia,  T 
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HALL ON ELECLION NIGHT, NOVEMBER 8, 1859. 


3 oppMent, who stood beneath | 
muscular impulsiveness of | 
chs would be a treat for Gari- 
to thd Austrians, 

was & *€parate study. hey one 
he mo§archs, standing here, for 
se an presence of mind, m 
Their mind, might 


their forces, and simplicity of behavior, was truly 
edifying.” 

The Herald reporter thus portrays the scene de- 
picted by our artist : 


“The Chairman read the returns as they were brought 
in from time to time, and the announcements of the Dem- 
ocratic majorities were received with tremendous cheer- 
ine, During the intervals Captain Rrndere, who ap- 


peared to be in all his glory, kept the audience in good- 
humor by his off-hand remarks and keen repartees. 

‘*‘At length Jim Nesbitt was called upon for a song, 
and, mounting the rostrum, commenced to sing ‘ Paddy 
on the Railroad.’ Some of the crowd did not seem to 
relish the gong, and shouted, ‘Dry up, Jim!” ete.; but 
Jim was not to be dried up, and feeling especially ag- 
grieved at one individual’s remarks, incontinently shied 
a water-pitcher at his head, following up the ossanit hy 
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jumping down and striking out right and Jeft. ‘Wi! hi!" 
cried the boys, and right and left through the crowd the 
combatants swayed, amidst the most confounding din. 
Nesbitt finally returned to the stand with a black eye; 
and half a dozen of his friends, jumping down into the 
crowd, after a brief combat, drove the offensive individ- 
ual and his backers out of the hall. 

‘The reading of the returns was then resumed, with 
occasional episodes of hard talk, ‘rushes,’ and fights. 
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‘Who'll be next Mayor, Rynders?’ cried one. ‘Nandy 
Wood will, you fool,’ answered a man at his elbow. No 
sooner were these words uttered than somebody's fist 
came in contact with the Wood man's nose, starting 8 
crimson torrent; and before he had time to catch breath 
the unlucky wight was hustled down the stairs. Captain 
Iynders remarked that he co ell better whowas Mayor . 
after the election, at which crowd laughed and cheer- 
ed lustily.” 
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A Natton’s Pionecrs—they rest. To mock 
Renown like theirs with sculptured tomb were shame: 

Where the bridged chasm, or where the plercdd rock 
Attests mind's victory, read each hero-name. 


Yet in an epitaph their names shall live, 
That Silence, there, may pay one noble duc: 
Tury prev Untitiep. Of what Courts can give, 


No jot, O knaves and fools, they grudged to you. 


“UP FOR OFFICE.” 
BY ELLA RODMAN. 


“Axy woman who is a little self-willed, a little 
haughty. and a great deal spoiled, and whose hus- 
band is an amiable, fascinating, aggravating creat- 
ure, always “‘ up for office,” will sympathize with 


story. 


I have a perfect detestation, which is a mixture 
ef contempt and hatred, for every Democrat but 
oné; I have erected an oratory in my soul for the 
worship of General Washington—net so much, I 
think, on account of his many virtues as because 
he was an old Federalist; and as I am the only 
person in the Union who entertains just the senti- 
ments that I do, they approach the very climax of 
intensity. 

Lately, Mr. Jones has moved into the country, 


_ aetuated to this step by a variety of motives, 


among which are a Sparrowgrassian faith in the 
dogma of ‘‘ raising your own vegetables,” ‘‘ more 


,encouraging field for a rising man,” etc., etc., ad 


infinitum. 

Bless his handsome face! How could any one 
imagine, to see him lounging along (he is a lazy 
fellow) with that particularly benevolent aspect, as 
though every dirty little boy that he passed had a 
vote that might be exercised for his benefit, that 
he was so tormenting? But I shall come to his 


evil doings, as the Declaration of Independence 


hath it, “in the course of human events.” 

When visitors began to flock in, my delight in 
country life was somewhat abated, they were such 
an outré-looking set; but on expressing any such 
sentiments, Mr. Jones would quiet me with a sol- 
emn lecture that always ended with the magic 
word “ constituents,” and as I was adjured in the 
most pathetic manner, ‘‘ for Aris sake,” to return 
these visits, I had not the heart to refuse. 

One Sunday morning, in coming out of church, 
a woman pushed rudely past me, catching, as she 
did so, a clumsy country shoe in my barége dress, 


‘and tearing an entire breadth in the most heart- 


rending manner. It was ‘“@ pattern dress”—one 
that I had coveted in a shop-window for some time 
—so that it had a value in my eyes, independent- 
ly of its merits; and any one who knew its his- 
tory would exouse the look that I bestowed, upon 
the wiry, freckled female who had perpetrated this 
outrage. 

Her eye met mine—a light-colored, stony sort 
ef eye—an eye accustomed to fling back defiance 


~ and fight its way with a quarrelsome world; and 


as she tossed her head with an air that said, as 
plainly as words could, ‘‘ Serve you right! I’m 
as good as you, any day!” I felt that we were 
sworn enemies. 

Alas! the holy service had done us both but lit- 
tle good; and my indignant feelings were height- 
ened by seeing Mr. Jones, who had been quite un- 
conscious of this little pantomime, bow to that hor- 
rid woman just as she turned from me as though 
she had been the President’s wife at least. 

“Whe is that creature ?” I inquired, in a pecu- 
liar tone, as soon as we emerged from the crowd. 

‘* What ‘creature,’ darling ?”’ queried the indi- 
vidual interrogated, effervescing with good-nature, 
and a sort of amusement which he could never 
secm to restrain at my anger. 

‘That vulgar woman,” I replied, ‘‘to whom 
you just bowed with such an excess of politeness. 
She has spoiled my dress, my beautiful ‘ pattern 
dress.’”’* 

Mr. Jenes was very sorry—too bad that I should 
be plagued so—of course the lady (/ady, indeed !) 
did not intend it—would send me another as soon 
as he went to the city—until I could have boxed 
his . ara for being so amiable, and misunderstand- 
ing me so. As to the woman, he did not know 


who she wWas—did not know that he had bowed to 
any—he spoke te so many people whom he did not 
know. 


Our neighbors were not very close to us, and in 
one of the nearest houses lived an old man who 
supplied us with eggs, and me, at least, with con- 
siderable amusement. This ancient individual, 
who bore a striking resemblance to some of the 
‘* false-faces” that terrified our childhood, had a 
habit of resting his chin on our gate, and talking 
over, the words seeming to proceed from his nose. 

Soon after our arrival Mr. Jones was interro- 
gated in this nasal twang, as he was watering a 
favorite tree, as to ‘‘ why he didn’t plant a reg’lar 
weepin’ willer ?” and on looking up to see whence 
the sound proceeded, I was saluted with a comical 
nod and an intimation that ‘‘them ‘ere eggs was 
fresh laid.”’ 

I took the eggs, and found them to be all that 
was represented, being very well satisfied to ob- 
tain them with so little trouble ; but Mr. Ditmas, 
the proprietor of the chin on the gat- did not 
intend that the acquaintance should end here. 
Evening: after evening found him hanging over 
our front gate talking to Mr. Jones, whom he man- 
aged to keep perpetually by the button; and from 
the pleased expression of that gentleman’s face, 
one would suppose that the conversation was of 
the highest possible advantage to him. 

I rallied him on his new friend, not perhaps 
witheut a slightly scornful accent. 


“ My dear child” —most benignantly—** remem- 
ber that I am ‘ up for office.’” 

‘“‘ Up for office!” I was not very likely to for- 
get it. Ever since our marriage the man had 
been a perfect ninepin, only put ‘up’ to be knock- 
ed down; but I could not quite comprehend that 
one insignificant old man held the reins of office in 
bis hands. What in the world had Mr. Ditmas to 
to do with ‘*my husband's” being up for office ? 

‘¢ Considerable, my little Queen of Sheba,” with 
that aggravating smile of superiority. ‘‘ In poli- 
tics, you know, there is always ‘a wheel within 
a wheel;’ and although Mr. Ditmas, by himself, 
is not of the highest importance, yet even he counts 
one, and has, like most people, acquaintances whom 
he can influence in voting.” 

‘‘A fine state of things!” was my indignant re- 
mark, ‘‘when a gentleman of your family and 
standing, whose ancestors shed their blood at Bunk- 
er’s Hill, can not obtain from his country a petty 
office without conciliating all the loafers around ! 
If this is a free government, give me a monarchy.” 

For this treasonable speech I was gently patted 
and soothed to silence, as though my head would 
not be quite safe on my shoulders if allowed to 
hold forth any longer. 

‘‘T glory in being elected by the people,” said 
my democratic husband. 

‘By ‘the people,’ I rejoined, ‘‘I suppose you 
mean that portion of the community who are the 
least fitted to elect. But there is no danger of 
your succeeding,” I continued, proudly; ‘‘ you are 
too much of a gentleman for them.” 

‘* Gentleman!” repeated Mr. J., alarmed at the 
dangerous term, ‘“‘I am not ‘a gentleman,’ but 
‘one of the people.’ My grandfather was an hon- 
est mechanic, and made the very table from which 
he ate his meals.” 

This melancholy fact was regularly inserted in 
every stump speech; the wretched old gentleman 
in question having had a dreadful tinkering pro- 
pensity, and actually succeeded in making him- 
self a table, although the fact that he never made 
any other was carefully suppressed. 

While indulging in indignant silence my hus- 
band took the opportunity to admonish me for 

ride. 
pe Our neighbors here call you ‘stuck up,’”’ said 
he, withasmile. ‘They think that you consider 
yourself above them.”’ 

** They think the exact truth, then,” I replied. 

Mr. Jones looked hurt. 

“Have any formal complaints been lodged 
against me?” I continued, wondering what all 
this was tending to. 

Mr. Ditmas was afraid that I was rather proud. 

Why? Because I had not called to see him ? 

No, but I should have called upon his daughter. 

This was my first intimation of that interesting 
female’s existence; but Mr. Jones proceeded to in- 
form me that Mrs. Shots was the mother of a large 
family; that she had an inefficient husband, and 
was obliged to manage the farm herself; conse- 
quently she had no time for visiting, and would 
be pleased and flattered at my waving ceremony 
and making the first call. 

At first I indignantly refused to visit my poul- 
tryman’s family, and felt myself an insulted wo- 
man; but Mr. J. skillfully administered flattery, 
smiles, and honeyed words, drawing, at. the same 


time, a vivid picture of the care-worn, estimable 


woman, whose more fortunate sisters should cheer- 
fully do the little in their power to cheer her sad 
lot, until I fairly gave in, and promised to call 
upon this living edition of all the¥irtues. 7 

Mr. Jones and I talked the matter over as though 
the visit were one of vital importance. 

‘* The idea must not get abroad that my wife is 
‘stuck up,’” said Mr. J.; ‘‘country people will 
forgive any sin in a woman but that; and the 
wife of a man in public life has a great deal in her 


power to insure or hinder her husband’s success.” - 


This was quite a formidable speech, and I re- 
solved to be unusually gracious; and, certainly, 
paying the first visit to poor Mrs. Shots could not 
affect my position in any way. It would be very 
mortifying for Mr. Jones not to succeed this time, 
and as Mrs. Shots had a husband and father she 
was well worth propitiating. 

Such were my thoughts as I donned a simple 
but becoming dress, for it would not do to over- 
whelm Mrs. Shots with grandeur; and when my 
husband said, approvingly, ‘‘ Now, let my little 
wife but act out her own lovely self, and she will 


‘do,” I felt pleased with myself and all the world, 


and set forth smilingly upon my mission. 

The Shots mansion was a rickety-looking Fed 
house, dreary and unshaded; and on endeavoring 
to open the gate a savage dog rushed at me with a 
growl that kept me completely at bay. This was 
discouraging ; but I have a horror of dogs, and 
was upon the point of turning back, when a sandy- 
haired, freckled youth, with a decidedly unamia- 
ble expression, came up the narrow path that di- 
vided the rank grass and weeds on the side of the 
house, and inhospitably asked me what I wanted. 

Remembering Mr. J.’s interests, I beamed upon 
him with a smile, as I observed that I supposed he 
was Mr. Ditmas’s grandson, whom we knew very 
well, as he ofien brought us eggs, and inquired if 
his mother was at home. 

_ * Yes, she was at home,”’ he replied, the expres- 
sion of his face not being changed in the least. 

I was obliged to open the gate for myself, the 
dog having retired with a series of growls; and as 


‘the boy rather unwillingly ushered me into the 


house, I requested him to tell his mother that Mrs. 
Jones wished to see her. 

The urchin turned around for a deliberate stare 
when I gave him my name, and I pitied the poor 
mother if all her boys were like that. 

Soon after the boy’s departure a noisy alterca- 
tion ensued in an apartment near me, and a shrill 
female voice shrieked, 

“Jerusha! Jerusha! If you don’t come here 
right straight, I’ll skin you alive!” 

Soon after the utterance of this fearful threat 
the door was abruptly opened, and in stalked the 
mistress ef the house. 


' to take tea with Mrs. Shots ! 


As I glanced at her freckled face and shrewish 
features, quite unshaded by the thin hair that was 
tucked behind her ears, an unpleasant feeling of 
recognition came over me; and on meeting the 
fixed gaze of that stony eye the whole dreadful 
truth flashed upon me. Mrs. Shots and the de- 
stroyer of my new dress were one and the same 
person; and the look which she now gave me was 
such as added insult to injury at our first meeting. 

Mrs. Shots said not a word, but looked defiant ; 
and gathering up my courage to meet the circum- 
stances, I said, with a smile intended to be partic- 
ularly affable, 

‘(We are quite near neighbors, Mrs. Shots, and 
I believe that, as a stranger, I had a right to ex- 
pect the first call; but hearing that you devoted 
yourself to your family, and having more leisure 
myself, I have dispensed with ceremony, and made 
you the first visit.” 

Mrs. Shots looked straight at me all the time 
that I was speaking, and then, giving her hair an 
extra push behind her ears, she replied, in a stern 
tone, 

‘¢T never have no time for gaddin’, and if I had, 
shouldn’t care to be spookin’ round ’mong my 
neighbors. As to ‘devotin’ myself to my family,’ 
I don’t b’lieve it would pay—I make ’em take care 
of themselves, and help me considerable, too.” 

What a contrast to the devoted, care-worn wife 
and mother I had imagined! But my réle was to 
be blind and deaf. I remembered Mr. Jones, and 
thought it would be cruel to disappoint him; so, 
putting on an extra amount of affability, I pro- 
pounded various questions about the children and 
farm, asked after Mr. Shots, and whatever I sup- 


posed would be agreeable, to all of which Mrs, . 


Shots replied as if I had been the census-man, and 
rather impertinent at that. 

This was unpromising, to be sure, but I had 
done my duty; and I left the inhospitable man- 
sion with a sort of gleeful feeling at the idea of 
thus braving the lioness in her den. Mrs. Shots 
almost closed the door in my face with a slam, and 
was at no pains to conceal her satisfaction at my 
departure. 

I related my adventure to Mr. Jones, who was 
graciously pleased to approve of my conduct; and 
in his overflowing charity was quite sure that Mrs. 
Shots’s want of politeness proceeded from igno- 
rance, and embarrassment at the unexpected honor 
conferred upon her by my visit. The idea of asso- 
ciating embarrassment with that unflinching eye 
was simply ridiculous; but I comforted myself 
with the supposition that the visit would not be 
returned. 

I was mistaken; it was returned—and quite 
soon, too—Mrs. Shots being accompanied by the 
sandy-haired yeuth who had questioned my right 
of entrance, and a sandy-haired girl, who proved 
to be the * Jerusha” against whom the threat of 
‘skinning alive” had been uttered. But Jerusha 
was evidently used toit, like the eels; and the ter- 
rible punishment, promised at least six times dur- 
ing the visit, produced not the slightest effect upon 
her. 

In the pride of my heart I displayed to Mrs. 


Shots my little golden-haired darling; but that 


rigorous female, after a glance at his violet eyes 
and wild-rose cheeks, pronounced him ‘a sickly- 
lookin’ young ’un;” and warning me that ‘‘if I 
didn’t feed him on somethin’ else besides moon- 
shine I'd never raise him,” turned from him as 
though unworthy of farther notice. : 

I was fairly boiling over, and was about to utter 
some sentiments more true than polite, when, for- 
tunately, at this juncture Mr. Jones made his ap- 
pearance, performing an Oriental salam to Mrs. 
Shots, pressing her hand tenderly, patting the girl 
and boy on the head—prophesying that the latter 
would be President of the United States, and the 
former a regular heart-breaker— inquiring after 
the health of Mr. Shots as though Ris life depended 
upon the answer, and sighing lugubriously when 


told that the excellent man had a cold in his head; © 


hoping that his old friend, Mr. Ditmas, was as live- 
ly as ever; and that this was but the beginning of 


-a series of delightful visits between the families; 


and conducting himself altogether in so over- 
whelming a manner that Mrs. Shots was almost 
thawed. 

I think that Peleg and Jerusha had every mova- 
ble article in the room in their hands during this 
seemingly-interminable visit ; and a glance at the 
floor, after their departure, gave me the unchar- 
itable idea that their mother had driven them into 
every mud-puddle on their way to the house, with 
express instructions not to wipe their feet until 
they were deposited on my parlor carpet. 

“Very nice woman Mrs. Shots,” said Mr. Jones, 
benignly, when the trio had turned their backs 
upon us. 

“ Very,” I replied, emphatically ; ‘‘so very in- 
teresting !” 

There was a sort of twinkle in Mr. Jones’s eye, 
and I quizzed him most unmercifully. He said 
that ‘‘it was all for the good of his country”— 
which I very much doubted. 

My troubles had only begun. Very soon after 
this visit, Mr. J. made his appearance one day with 
a beaming face, as though sure of communicating 
pleasant news, and informed me that I was invited 
The invitation ‘had 
been given orally, through Mr. Ditmas; and, Mr. 
Jones was not invited because, as the old man ob- 
served, ‘‘ he b’lieved it was to be a sort of wim- 
min’s affair.” 

At first I was struck dumb at the bare idea; 
and Mr. J., taking my silence for assent, began to 
enlarge upon the advantages that were to accrue 
to him from my sociability with the people around. 
Old Ditmas had been so pleased with my calling 
upon his daughter that he had gone among his 
friends, talking up Mr. Jones as the only eligible 
candidate, and a great deal could be accomplished 
among such people. To decline Mrs. Shots’s in- 
vitation would give mortal offense ; so, wondering 
all the time why the woman asked me, I resolved 
to carry out the martyr-like spirit with which I had 
begun, and see what would come of this tea-visit. 


Mr. Jones warmly advocated my starting at one 
o'clock, for country people, he gaid, liked early 
hours; but I would not go before three, and by 
way of looking sociable, I took my knitting with 
me, a little blanket of bright colors which I was 
manufacturing for baby. 

It did seem to me that when I was expected 
that savage dog might have been! kept out of the 
way; but as I opened the gate Ke made a spring 
at me, displaying such a formidable row of teeth 
that I shrieked at the top of my voice. The wretch 
had seized my dress—a vivid picture of hydropho- 
bia swam before me—and not being particularly 
courageous, or particularly strong, I fainted. — 

When I opened my eyes I found myself sur- 
rounded by none of the romantic circumstances 
that attend the fainting of heroines in novels, [| 
had been landed on ‘‘the stoop,” my face and hair 
were dripping with water, a liberal shower of — 
which had taken all the stiffening out of my nice 
muslin dress, an odious smell of burned feathers 
was under my nose, and a long array of Shots, of 
all shapes and sizes, from Mére Shots down to the 
smallest individual capable of gaing alone, were 
surveying me with a mixture of curios‘ty and con- 
tempt. 

I made an effort to sit up, and told Mrs. Shots 
that I believed I had been frightened. 

** Not at Snap?” she exclaimed, in a tone of in- 
credulous surprise, as though that) animal carried 
the virtue of gentleness to such an| extreme that it 


became a positive vice. Why, * wouldn’t hurt 


you!” 

And, pray, how was I to know that? He cer- 
tainly did every thing but the actual biting, and, 
under the circumstances, my fear was perfectly 
justifiable. But Mrs. Shots shareil the hallucina- 
tion common to owners of ugly dogs, who, because 
they do not bite them, have no consideration for 
the fears of visitors. | 

I saw that I had no sympathy to expect from 
my hostess; and, shaking off my nervousness as 
wellasI could, I professed to be entirely recovered, 
and awaited an invitation into the house. 

‘**T ain’t finished the dinner things yet,” said 
Mrs. Shots; ‘‘do you choose to set here till I git 
through ?” a 

The stoop was rather sunny, but as I had evi- 
dently come too early, I acquiesced with the best 
grace I could muster; and Mrs. Shots, who scarce- 
ly waited for my answer, disappeared to her house- 
hold duties, leaving me surrounded by eight or 
er as unattractive-looking children as I ever be- 
held. | 

Jerusha, a girl of twelve, who evidently con- 
sidered herself an old acquaintance, asked me why 
I came so early ; and when I smilingly replied 
that I wanted to see them, she said that ‘‘ mother 
didn’t want to sce me, because she wasn’t ready.” 
I had suspected as much, but there was no help 
for it, and I worked on my Llanket in silence. 

The fright and heat together had given me a 
violent nervous headache; and I sat there, with 
throbbing temples, dreading the first onset from 
the band of young Goths, who, I felt sure, would 
prove my tormentors. They approached very 
closely, and surveyed my work—aone fought with 
another for a nearer place—and they did not scru- 
ple to lay hold of my dress and hair to satisfy 
themselves upon various curious points. Although 
not particularly attached to Mrs. Shots, I longed 
for her appearance, for I was quite unable to cope 
with a crew of lawless children. . 

They waxed bolder, and pulled my hair, snatched 
my work from my lap and threw it in the dust; 
and when I called them naughty children, they 
set up a shout of derision and took to their heels 
—some turning somersaults, two or three swinging 
on the gate, and some climbing the)trees like apes, 
making my blood run cold with the fear that they 
would be dashed to pieces before miy eyes. But I 
need not have troubled myself—such children in- 
variably thrive, and from whatever eminence they 
may happen to tumble, always alight, like cats, 
on their feet. 

At length, when I was half blinded by the sun, 
and visions of impish children, in various stages of 
somersaults, were swimming before my eyes, Mrs. 


‘Shots made her appearance; and upon giving her 


an account of the proceedings, slie observed, in 
quite an offended tone, that ‘‘ she guessed I wasn’t 
used to ¢hildren !” | 

I was just ready to reply that I was not used to 


} such atrocious ones; but as this would have been 


the breaking out of hostilities, T prudently re- 
strained myself. | 

My delicate piece of work was in rather a bad 
condition, from dropped stitches and the soiling 
contact of mother Earth; but when I held it up for 
her inspection, my hostess pronouniced it “shaller 
kind of knittin’,” and ‘‘ guessed that a baby wasn’t 
an Indian that it couldn’t do withaut a blanket.” . 
All of which was highly consoling. | //er company- 
work, she said, was something worth doing, and 
she produced about a bushel of strawberries to hull, 
which she was going to ‘‘stew up” that evening. 

Actuated by a benevolent motive, I offered to 
help her. | 

“Well,” was the gracious reply, ‘‘I’m agreea- 
ble.” | 

I went to work, staining my fingers, and in- 
creasing my headache, thinking it the most curious 
visit I had ever made. Our employment was fre- 
quently enlivened by assaults of young Shots upon 
the strawberries, who received blows and repri- 
mands from the dragoness that guarded them; and 
had she executed her threats, Mrs. Shots would 
have had eight. children to skin before she retired 
that night. | 

‘‘ What time do you choose tea?!’ inquired my 
hostess, quite unexpectedly. 

I was rather surprised at the question, but re- 
plied politely that the time which was most con- 
venient for her would suit me best. : 

‘‘Suppose,”” said the lady, calmly, ‘‘that it 
would be ‘most convenient’ for me|to have it at 
seven, and that you’d made up your mind to go 
home at six, where would you be then ?” 

‘‘In a haven of rest,” was my inward answer, 
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as I called to mind my cool, pretty room, and 
longed to stretch myself on the comfortable couch, 

As this was a very cool manner of asking me 
how long I intended to stay, I was obliged to an- 
swer, With some embarrassment, that I had told 
Mr. Jones to come early for me, but I did not think 
he would come before seven. | 

‘‘Then,”’ said Mrs. Shots, in a business-like way, 
give you your tea at six.” 

‘‘ Very soon I was left alone for so long a space 
of time that I began to think Mrs. Shots must be 
employed in manufacturing every separate article 
that was to grace the tea-table, butter and all. 

After an immens¢é length of time Jerusha was 
deputed to inform me that * her mother said I was 
to walk out to tea ;” and, following that damsel, I 
found myself in the kitchen, which had a sanded 
floor and rough rafters overhead., Mrs. Shots was 
seated at the head of the table, surrounded by her 
_olive-branches, and she motioned me to a seat 
where the children were thickest. Not the sign 
ofa man was visible, and I felt disappointed. 

I was coolly requested to help the children, while 
their mother poured out the tea; and the voracious 
manner in which they devoured the doughy short- 
eake and saw-dust gingerbread was quite alarm- 
ing. ‘The butter was rancid, the tea, swectened 
with brown sugar, was detesta!le, and the other 
edibles ditto—the only eatable article was a pud- 
ding made of preserves, and unseasonable as it was 
on the tea-table, I was doing full justice to it, when 
‘the peculiar appearance of a fragment that caught 
my eve induced metoexamineit narrowly. ‘There 
was no mistake—it was full of little red ants! 
And in unaffected horror I announced the dis- 
covery to Mrs. Shots. 

“La!” said she, with the utmost coolness, 
‘‘they’re innocent little creeturs; they got into 
that presarves, and I thought I'd save it by makin’ 
it into a puddin’.” 

I was perfectly indignant at this revelation, and 
expressed myself to that effect. 

‘You're dreadful skeery,’’ said Mrs. Shots, con- 
temptuously; ‘‘should think you’d be afeered of 
your own shadder !” 

Meanwhile I was kicked under the table by 
my interesting companions, who were continually 
screaming, crying, and fighting, diving at forbid- 
den things, and raising a perfect Bedlam about my 
ears. I was completely worn-out and sick; and 
when Mr. Jones arrived, a little before the time he 
had mentioned, I was ready to burst into tears... 

He looked anxious and troubled. ‘‘ Be as quick 
as you can,” said he, ina husky voice. 

‘What zs the matter?” I exclaimed. ‘ Little 
Edidie— ?” 

Yes, little Eddie had had a dangerous fall, in 
my absence, through the carelessness of the nurs- 
 ery-maid, and was now screaming with pain from 
a gash on his temple. | 

Ilow I got home I do not know, nor what trans- 
pired for some weeks after. A brain fever, pro- 
duced by all that I had suffered at the hands of 
Mrs. Shots, and the dreadful fear that capped the 
climax, prostrated me ona sick bed; where I raved 
of red ants, fractious children, and savage dogs, to 
the intense surprise of Mr. Jones and the perplexity 
of those around. 

Little Eddie will carry a scar on his temple to 
his dying day as a reminder of Mrs. Shots, whose 
very name makes me shudder with horror; and 
Mr. Jones, when talking over the causes of his de- 
feat, discovered that Mr. Shots had voted for his 
opponent, and that old Mr. Ditmas, in trying to 
vote for him, had been driven from the polls by a 
pack of rowdies, and had his coat torn from his 
back besides. 

Mrs. Shots indulged very freely in personal re- 
marks, and a kind friend brought to me the pearls 
which dropped from that lady’s mouth. after my 
Visit. 

‘STf there was one thing in this world,” ob- 
served that rigid disciplinarian, ‘‘that done her 
more good than another, it was to bring down the 
airs of stuck-up people, and rub dirt on folks’ 
shoes who wanted to have ’em blackened brighter 
than their neighbors. A more shaller, useless 
piece of goods than that ’ere little Miss Jones she 
never come across; and asto’lecting Mister Jones 
for Gov'ner, she guessed she didn’t do much toward 
it. Jim Shots never dared to vote any way that 
she told him not to, and never dared mot to vote 
where she bid him.° She wantéd a Gov’ner with 
some grit in‘him, and one that wasn’t like Saul, a 
head and shoulders above his neighbors, and she 
preferred an honest blacksmith like Sam Peabody 


(the successful candidate) to a niminy piminy - 


lawyer like ‘* Mister dgewood Jones.” As to his 
grandfather’s makin’ a table, she didn’t b’lieve a 
word of that story—didn’t b’lieve any of the fam- 
ily ever had sense enough to do any thing useful— 
his silly little wife wasted her time over a Joseph's 
coat of many colorsfor her precious baby—but she 
made her work, she guessed, the day she was 
there, She brought them strawberries out a pur- 
pose to let her do somethin’ useful for once in her 
life. To see her airs, too! ..So very condescendin’, 
and supposin’ that country folks didn’t know no- 
thin’. She guessed she knew what was what as 
well as Miss Jones, whose husband had better 
Wrap her in cotton and set her in a glass case for 
the rest of her life—went into a conniption at the 
sight of poor Snap, who, if he hadn’t a Grecian 
nose and alabaster skin, was worth a dozen of her, 
and turned up her nose at some innocent little ants 
in the presarves! She see what stuff she was 
made of that day, in church, when she looked as 
ma:l as fire because she (Mrs. Shots) got her foot 
on her dress, that was trailin’ half a yard behind 
her—serve her right for usin’ more stuff than her 
betters. She was a precious hand to go a visitin’, 
tobe sure! And the next time she wanted to en- 
Joy herself, Jemima Shots was ready to give her 
Some more of the same sort. An honest woman 
Who worked the very hair off her head, as she did, 
and brought up a husband and nine children, was 
fit to hold a candle to any body, and wasn’t goin’ 
to be condescended to by a little chit like Miss 
Jones.” 


I was glad that Mr. Jones was present at the 
second-hand hearing of this tirade, for it gave him 
a better insight into matters and things than he 
would otherwise have obtained. 

My visiting-list has since been left to my own 
arrangement; and that last defeat abated my hus- 
band’s ardor so materially that it is several months 
since he has becm “* up for office.” 


A SHARK STORY. 

One night I was swimming across the channel, 
on my way home from a visit to Jesuita. The 
sky was sombre and cloudy. Nevertheless, it was 
not so dark as to hinder me from seeing, in the 
middle of the waves, a black object, which could 
be no other than the head of aman. In fact, I 
saw that it was a man, who was swimming in the 
direction of Espiritu-Santo. 

I at once resolved to find out who the swimmer 
was; and not wishing to be scen myself, I dived 
and glided toward him under the water. When I 
thought myself near I rose gently to the surface. 
Perhaps it was the blood mounting suddenly to 
my head that rendered nie blind; but I could dis- 
tinguish nothing in the midst of the darkness but 
the phosphorescent lights—tokens of a coming 
storm—that. were commencing to show themselves 
upon the tops of the waves. 

I now turned toward Espiritu-Santo, for it was 
in that direction the unknown swimmer was pro- 
cecding when I tirst saw him. After a minute or 
so I again cauzht sight of his head; he was cleay- 
ing the water directly in front of me, and I soon 
perceived that he was swimming with great rapid- 
itv; so fast, indeed, that I could scarcely keep my 
distance with him. I knew there was but one man 
upon the island who was any thing near my match 
in swimming, and this man must be he. Next 
moment he had reached the water’s edge, and was 
climbing up the rocks. A flash of lightning that 
passed over the cliffs rendered him visible for a 
moment. I recognized his form; it was Rafaél, 
the diver. 

‘‘TIe, indeed!” thought I; “he is to be my 
rival in love, as he has rivaled me in every thing 
else.” 

At this thought a sudden hatred for Rafaél en- 
tered my heart; and I determined, if my suspicions 
proved true, that Rafacl and I should meet but 
once more. For a moment I thought of calling out 
his name, and letting him know that I was pres- 
ent; but there are certain moments in a man’s life 
when he does not do that which he wishes. In my 
indecision I permitted him to proceed; and he had 


scarcely passed over the summit of the rocks when 


I occupied the place he had left. From that point 
I could easily watch his movements... [F saw him 
take the path that led to the hut of Jesuita—the 
path I had often followed myself, and which I knew 
so well. I saw liim reach the door, knock gently, 
enter, and disappear. 

Without further pause I launched myself upon 
the track of my rival. A few bounds brought me 
to the door of the hut. I stood and listened. I 
could hear the feeble murmur of a conversation 
carried on in a low voice, but no word reached me 
distinctly. 

This, then, was her lover. The thought filled 
my heart with the direst vengeance, and I resolved 
to rid myself at once of my favored rival. 

I was about to knock at the door. My hand 
passed mechanically to my belt, where I habitu- 
ally carried my knife; to my chagrin no knife was 
there! in its place was the estaca, which, though 
an available weapon against a shark, would be of 
slight service in a conflict with a man. 

Vor a while I hesitated as to what course I should 
follow, but there was only one that promised any 
hope of success. My knife was in my hut; there 
would still be time to return and fetch it before the 
interview was ended, or Rafatl should take his de- 
parture from the cottage. 

Under this belief I ran back to the cliff, and de- 
scending rapidly to-the water I plunged in and 
swam across the channel. I soon possessed my- 
self of the knife, and was hastening to return, when 
I perceived that the wind was rising into a storm. 
A canoe was moored at the bottom of the precipice, 
and I leaped into it in hopes of saving time. I 
knew I could take the canoe across the channel 
much faster than I could swim it. 

When I had rowed out near the middle of the 
strait 1 could perceive that the waves were every 
moment rising higher, and could hear many sounds 
that indicated the approach ofa storm. The gagv- 
ota screamed mournfully upon the summit of the 
cliffs; the sea-wolf howled amidst the dark waves ; 
and now and then mingling with the sighing of the 
wind the damentine uttered its melancholy cry, re- 
sembling the plaintive accents of some creature in 
pain. 

All at once another and very different sound 
reached my ear. It appeared to rise from‘¢he very 
bosom of the ocean, but the rushing of the waves 
carried it away, and I fancied for a moment that I 
had heen deceived. It was not so—for a few sec- 
onds after the ery again reached me. This time I 
could not be mistaken; it was a voice uttered in 
extreme anguish—the heart-rending appeal of some 
human being in distress. i 

As the voice came from the direction of Espiritu- 
Santo, it at once occurred to me that it was Rafaél 
who was calling for help. With opposite emotions 
struggling for mastery in my heart, I leaned for- 
ward in my canoe, and, shading my eyes with my 
hand, endeavored to penetrate the darkness. But 
the night was too obscure. Nothing could be seen 
at adistance. I could hearshowever, the cries of 
distress still continued, and then distinctly the 
words, 

‘A boat! for the love of God, a boat!” 

It was the voice of Rafatl. I could not hinder 
myself from trembling. 

“Mv emotion lasted but a short while. I heard 
something plashing forcibly in the water at no great 
distance, and, seizing my oar, I rowed in the di- 
rection of the sound. ‘The next moment I distin- 


guished Rafaél in the middle of a circle of white 
foam, which he was making around him. I was 
at first astonished that, instead of remaining sta- 
tionary, he did not at once make for the canoe, 
which he must have seen approaching him. But 
the cause of his immobility was soon apparent. At 
a short distance from him, and about three feet 
under the surface, was shining a phosphoric light. 
This light was gradually advancing upon Rafaél. 
It was a titorera—one of the most beautiful I ever 
saw. A stroke of the oar brought me close to 
Rafat]. We uttered a cry on perceiving me, but 
he had not strength to speak; terror and fatigue 
had taken away his voice. 


With a desperate effort he raised his hands, and ~ 


caught hold of the canoe; but his arms, strong 
man though he was, could not sustain the weight 
of his body. His eyes, although swollen with ter- 
ror, regarded me with so expressive a look that I 
grasped his two hands in mine, and held them 
forcibly against the side of the canoe. The tintorera 
was still advancing. One single instant the legs 
of Rafaél remained motionless; a fearful shriek 
escaped his lips; his eyes closed suddenly ; his 
hands loosened their hold, and the upper half of his 
body fell back into the sea. The lower half was 
already gone: the fintorera had cut him in two! 

** And could you not have rescued him?” asked 
my listener. 

‘* Perhaps,” I replied in a significant tone; ‘* per- 
haps [ compressed his hands too firmly against the 
boat.” 

‘** But not with an evil intention, I hope ?”’ 

Well, if it must be confessed, I believe I hinder- 
ed him from getting into the canoe. 

ait the moment that Rafatl disappeared under 
the water, I plunged in myself. Although this 
tintorera had rid me of a rival that had become 
hateful to me, it had also provoked me by the bru- 
tality with which it mutilated poor Rafaél. It 
had touched the honor of my calling; for Rafaél 
was a diver, and you will not forget that lam a 
Capataz of divers. Besides, it has tasted human 
flesh, and would be sure’soon to return for another 
Victim or t-vo. 

There is nothing-excites the ferocious disposition 
of sharks so much as a stormy night, such as that 
on which my rival was destroyed by one. I-am 
speaking of the ¢ixtorera, and not of the common 
shark—about which Rafaél did not care a fig. A 
gluey substance, which is distilled in two little 
holes situated near their muzzle, spreads all over 
their skin, causing them to shine like fire-flies, es- 
pecially when it thunders. This light renders 
them visible by night, and the darker the night 
the more plainly are they seen. By good luck 
they themselves are not sharp-sighted, and a silent 
swimmer has an advantage over them. Add to 
this that they can not lay hold of you without turn- 
ing on their back, and you may conceive that a 
daring man—one who swims well—has a fair 
chance of success in a combat with one of them. 

I dived then only to a little depth—so that I 
should not lose my wind, and that I might be able 
also to see above, below, and around me. The 
waves rolled over my head with a noise resem- 
bling thunder, but down where I was the water 
was almost calm. At that moment a dark mass 
came pressing against me. It was the upper part 
of poor Rafaél’s body. It seemed asif we were al- 
ways to meet. 

I thought by this that the antagonist I was 
in search of could not be far off—in fact, at that 
same instant I saw a ray of light, which, at first 
almost imperceptible, appeared gradually to grow 
larger and larger. I knew it was the éintorera. 
We appeared to be at the same level, but the shark 
was mounting upward. I knew it would not doto 
give my antagonist the advantage of getting above 
me; for in that case it would not be necessary for 
him toe get upon his back to serve me as he had 
done poor Rafatl. I made an effort, therefore, and 
rose nearer to the surface. 

The tintorcra now swam diagonally toward me, 
with such velocity that in another moment he was 
by my side, and so near that I could distinguish 
the phosphoric brilliance upon his skin—the mem- 
brane that half covered his eyes—and I could even 
feel his brown fins brushing against my body. 
Fragments of red flesh were yet sticking in his 
lower jaw, which at intervals he closed against the 
upper with the satisfied smack of a gourmand. Just 
at this moment the moon shone out, and her light 
rendered more visible the silver-colored belly of the 
shark. It was the moment for action, and launch- 
ing myself forward I plunged my knife—the same 
which I had intended for Rafaél—up to the hilt in 
the breast of the tintorera. Then drawing the blade 
as far as my arm could reach, I made a deep long 
cut down the monster’s belly. 

It proved a death wound; the shark made one 
prodigious bound, and, striking the water once or 
twice with his tail, floated motionless upon the 
waves. At sight of my great antagonist thus con- 
quered in his own element I could not restrain my- 


‘self from uttering a shout of triumph, which, de- 


spite the howling of the torm, was heard on both 
isles, 


COLDSTREAM. 


A LARGE party is assembled to celebrate the 
feast of Sty Partridge at Ravelstoke Hall, an old 
country house about two miles distant from the 
northwest coast of Devon. 

Our hero Tyrawley resembles Sir Charles Cold- 
stream, inasmuch as he has been every where and 
done every thing; but he is by no means used up, 


and can still take an interest in whatever his hand 


finds to do. Nor is his every thing every body 
else’s every thing. 

Mr. Tyrawley has fought in more than one state 
of South America, and has wandered for more than 
two years from isle to isle of the Pacific. Ai x1ys- 
terious reputation hovers round him. Ile is sup- 
posed to have done many things, but no one is 
very clear what they are ; and it is not likely that 
much information on the point will be obtained 


from him, for he seldom talks much, and never 


speaks of himself. lis present mission appears to 
be to kill partridges, play cricket, and dress him- 
self. Not that it must be supposed that he has 
ever been in the habit of wearing less clothing tha 
the custom of the country in which he may eed 
been located required ; but only that at the presen 
time he devoted much attention to buff waistcoat 
and gauze neck-ties, and curled niustaches, 

Such as he is, however, he is an ol ject of inter- 
est to the feminine portion of the party at Ravel- 
stoke Hall; for he is rich and handséine, as well 
as mysterious, and he can not be more than two- 
and-thirty. 

Pretty Constance Baynton had gray eres and 
black hair. And the nicest critie of feminine ap- 
pearance might be defied to state what she had 
worn, half an hour after he left her; for no one 
can ever look at any thing except her face. 

Yet Constance is three-and-twenty, and still un- 
married. Alas, what cowards men are!’ The fact 
is that Constance is very clever; but as Mrs. 
Mellish says, ‘‘not clever enough to hide it.” ~ 

Is she a little vexed at her present condition ? 
Certainly she does not exhibit any tendency. to 
carry out Mrs. Mellish’s suggestion, if it has ever 
been repeated to her. The young men are more 
afraid of her than ever; and certainly she does say 
very sharp things, sometimes. Especially she is 
severe upon idiers, the butterflies of fashionable 
existence. She appears to consider that she has a 
special mission to arouse them; but they do not 
appear to like being lectured. 

In Mr. Tyrawley she affected to dishelieve. She 
stated as her opinion to her intimate friends, that 
she did not believe he ever had done, or ever would 
do any thing worth doing; but that he plumed 
himself on a cheap reputation, which, as all were 
ignorant of its foundation, no one could impugn. 

There is reason to believe that in this instance 
Miss Constance was not as conscientious as usual; 
but that she really entertained a higher opinion of 
the gentleman than she chose to confess. Ile cer- 
tainly was not afraid of her, and had even dared 
to contradict her favorite theory of the general 
worthlessness of English gentlemen of the nine- 
teenth century. It was one wet morning when 
she had been reading Scott to three or four of her 
particular friends—and it must be confessed that 
she read remarkably well—that she began to las 
ment the decline of chivalry. Tyrawley was sit- 
ting half in and half out of range. Perhaps she 
talked a little athim. He accepted the challenge. 

**T can not agree with you, Miss Bayntor,” he 
said. ‘It is true we no longer wear ladies’ ; l»ves 
in our helmets, nor do we compel harmless indi- 
viduals, who possibly may have sweet-hearts of 
their own, to admit the superiority of our lady love 
at the point of the lance; but of all that was good 
in chivalry, of courage, truth, honor, enterprise, 
self-sacrifice, you will find as much in the nine- 
teenth century as in the twelfih.” 

More than one pair of bright eyes smiled approv- 
al, and Miss Constance saw a probability of a de- 
fection from her ranks. She changed her tactics. 


** You are too moderate in your claims for your’ 


contemporaries, Mr. Tyrawley. If I remember 
right, modesty has always-been considered a qual- 
ificafion of a true knight.” ‘ 

‘*T am not ashamed to speak the truth,” he re- 


plied. ‘Your theory would have been more tena- . 


ble before the days of the Crimean war and the 
Indian mutiny ; but the men who lit their cigars 
in the trenches of the Redan, and who carried the 
gate of Delhi, may bear comparisen with Bayard 
or Ceeur de Lion.” 

‘*Oh! I do not allude to our soldiers,” said she; 
course I know they are brave; but’’—and 
here she hesitated a moment, till possibly piqued 
because her usual success had not attended her in 
the passage of arms, she concluded—“ but to our 
idle gentlemen, who have no heart for any thing.” 

Tyrawley smiled. ‘* Possibly you may judge 
too much by the outside,” he said. ‘*I am in- 
clined to fancy that some of those whum you are 
pleased to call idle gentlemen would be found to 
have’ heart enough for any thing that: honor, or 
duty, or even thivalry, could find for them to do.” 

‘*T hope you are right,” said Miss Constance, 
with a slightly perceptible curl of her upper lip, 
which implied that she did not think so, 

Tyrawley bowed, and the conversation termin- 
ated a few minutes afterward; when he had left 
the room the conversation of the young ladies was 
interrupted by Master George Baynton, aged four- 
teen, who suddenly attacked his sister. 

“I think you are wrong, you know, when you 
call Tyrawley a humbug.” 

““My dear,” said Constance, with a start, ‘I 
never said any thing so ru—” | 

‘* Well, you implied it, you know, in your girl’s 
words, and I think you make a mistake; for he 
can shoot like one o’clock, never misses a thing, 


and [ hear he can ride noend. He was rather out. 


of practice in his cricket when he came down ; but 
he is improving every day. You should have seen 
the hit he made yesterday—right up to the cedars.” 
The day lingered on, after the usual fashion-of 
wet days in September in full country houses. 
Tyrawley had some letters to write, so that it 
was past two before he thought of going to bed. 
He always slept with his window open, and as he 


threw up the sash a fierce gust.of wind blew out 


his candles, and blew down the looking-glass. 

‘* Pleasant, by Jove.” he soliloquized. ‘‘ 1 won- 
der whether it’s smashed—unlucky to break a look- 
ing-glass. What a night!” as a flash of lightning 
illuminated the room for a moment, and he bent 
out of the window. ‘‘The wind must be about 
nor-nor-west. Cheerful for any thing coming up 
to Bristol from the southward. I wonder what a 
storm is like on this coast. I havea great mind 
to goand sce. I shall never be able to get that 
hall door open without waking them up; what a 
nuisance! Stay, capital idea! I'll go by the win- 


Before starting upon his expedition he changed 
the remains of his evening dress (for he had been 
writing in his dressing-gown) for a flannel shirt 
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and trowsers, while a short pea-jacket and glazed 
hat completed his array. His room was on the 
first floor, and he had intended to drop from the 
window sill; but the branch of an elm came so 
near he found that unnecessary, as springing to it 
he was on the ground, like a cat, in an instant. 
He soon found his way across country, “like a 
bird,” to the edge of the cliff. The sea for miles 
seemed one sheet of foam. 

But a flish of lightning discovered a group of 
figures about a quarter of a mile distant ; and he 
distinguished shouts in the intervals of the storm. 
- He was soon among them, and he found that 
all eves were turned on a vessel which had struck 
on a rock within two hundred yards of the cliff. 
It was evident that she would go to pieces under 
their very eyes. 

“Is there no way of opening communication 
with her?” he asked of an old coast-guard man. 

“Why ye sce, Sir, we have seut to Bilford for 
Manby’s rockets; but she must break up before 
th-v come:” 

** How far is it to Bilford?” 

‘* Better than seven mile, your honor.” 

_**If we could get a rope to them we might save 
the crew.” 

_ **Every one of them, your honor; but it ain't 
possible.” 

**T think a man might swim out.” 

** The first wave would dash him to pieces against 
the cliff.”’ 

‘What depth of water below 7” 

- “The clii¥ goes down like a wall, forty fathom, 
at least.”’ 

“The deeper the better. 
water?” 

**A cood fifty feet.” 

“Well, I have dived off the main yard of the 
Chesapeake. Now listen to me. Have you got 
some light, strong rope ?”’ 

**As much as you like.” 

** Well, take a double coil round my chest, and 
do you take care to pay it out fast enough as I 
draw upon it.” 

“*You won’t draw much after the first plunge; 
it wiil be the same thing as suicide, every Lit.” 

** Well, weshall see. There's no time to be lost: 
lend ime a knife.” 

And in an instant he whipped off his hat, boots, 
an. pea-jacket, then with the knife he cut off its 
sleeves and passed the rope through them, that it 
mizht chafe him less. 

The eyes of the old boatman brightened. There 
was evidently a method in his madness. ‘‘ You 
are a very good swimmer, I suppose, Sir ?” 

‘*T-iave dived through the surf at Nukuheva a 
few times.” 

*T never knew a white man that could do that.” 

Tyrawley smiled. ‘‘ But whatever you do,” he 
said, ‘‘ mind and let me have plenty of rope. Now 
out of the way, my friends, and let me have aclear 
start.” 


He walked slowly to the edge of the cliff, looked 


What distance to the 


over to see how much the rock shelved outward ; 


then returned, looked to see that there was plenty 
of rope.for him to carry out, then took a short run, 
and leaped as if from the springing-board of a 
plunging-vath. Ile touched the water full five- 
and-twenty feet from the edge of the cliff. Down 
into its dark depth he went, like a plummet, but 
goon to ris¢ again. As he reached the surface he 
saw the crest of a mighty wave a few yards in 
front of him—the wave that he had been told was 
to dash him lifeless against the cliff. But now his 
old experience of the Pacific stands him in good 
stead. For two moments he draws breath, then, 
ere it reaches him, he dives below its centre. The 
water dashes against the cliff, but the swimmer 
rises far beyond it. A faint cheer rises from the 
shore as they feel him draw upon the rope. The 
waves follow in succession, and he dives again and 
again, rising like an otter to take breath, making 
very steadily onward, though more below the wa- 
ter than aljve it. 

We must now turn to the ship. 


The waves 


Wil 


= 


have made a clean breach over her tows. The 
crew are crowded upon the stern. They hold on 
to the bulwarks, and await the end, for no boat 
can live in such a sea. Suddenly she is hailed 
from the waters. ‘‘ Ship a-hoy!” shouts a loud, 
clear yoice, which makes itself heard above the 
storm. ‘‘ Throw me a rope or a buoy!"’ The 
life-buoy was still hanging in its accustomed place 
by the main-mast. The captain almost mechan- 
ically takes it down, and with well-directed aim 
throws it within a yard or two of the swimmer. 
In a moment it is under his arms, and in half a 
minute he is on board. 

‘* Come on board, Sir,”” he says to the captain, 
pulling one of his wet curls professionally. The 
captain appeared to be regarding him as a visitor 
from the lower world ; so, turning to the crew, he 
lifted up the rope he had brought from the shore. 
Then for the first time the object of his mission 
flashed upon their mind, and a desperate cheer 
broke forth from all hands, instantly re-echoed 
from the shore. Then a strong cable is attached 
to the small rope and drawn on board—then a sec- 
ond—and the communication is complete. But no 
time is to be lost, for the stern shows signs of 
breaking-up, and there is a lady passenger. While 
the captain is planning a sort of chair in which she 
might be moved, Tyrawley lifts her up on his left 
arm, steadies himself with his right by the upper 
rope, and walks along the lower as if he had been 
a dancer. He is the first on shore, for no sailor 
would leave till the lady was safe. But they soon 
follow, and in five minutes the ship is clear—five 
minutes more, and no trace of her is left. 

Ravelstoke Hall has been aroused by the news 
of the wreck, and Mr. Ravelstoke has just arrivéd 
with brandy and blankets. Him Tyrawley avoids; 
and thinking he can be of no further use, he betakes 
himself across the country once more, and by the 
aid of the friendly elm regains his chamber with- 
out observation. 

The lady, whom Tyrawley had deposited in a 
cottage, with a strong recommendation that she 
should go to sleep immediately, was soon carried 
off in triumph by Mr. Ravelstoke to the Hall, and 
welcomed by Lady Grace at half past three in the 
morning. There were very few of the guests who 
slept undisturbed that night. The unusual noise 
in the house aroused every body, and many excur- 
sions were made in unfinished costume to endeavor 
to ascertain what was going on. The excitement 
culminated when the miscellaneous assemblage 
who had conducted the captain and some of the 
crew to the Hall, after being well supplied with 
ale and stronger liquids, conceived that it would 
be the correct thing to give three cheers at the hour 
of half past five. 

It was then that Lord Todmulton, an Irish peer, 
laboring under an erroneous impression that the 
house was attacked, was discovered on the land- 
ing-place, in array consisting principally of a short 
dressing-gown, flannel-waistcoat, and a fowling- 

iece. 
. Breakfast that morning was a desultory meal. 
People finished, and talked about the wreck, and 


began again. It seemed quite impossible to obtain - 


any thing like an accurate account of what had 
taken place. At last the captain appeared, and 
though almost overwhelmed by the multiplicity 
of questions, nevertheless, between the intervals of 
broiled ham and coffee, he managed to elucidate 
matters a little. 

Then came the question, Who was it who swam 
out to the vessel? Tyrawley had only been at Ra- 
velstoke a few days, and was a stranger in the 
neighborhood. None of the servants had reached 
the coast till it was all over, so there had been no 
one to recognize him. | 

‘**T scarcely saw him,” said the captain; ‘* but 
he was a dark, tallish man, with a great deal of 
beard.”’ | 

** Was he a gentleman ?"’ asked Miss Constance 
Baynton, who had been taking a deep interest jin 
the whole affair. 

‘* Well, d’ye see, Miss, I can’t exactly say, for 


Where is the sweet voice with cadence deep 
Of one that singeth our babe to sleep, 
And often turns to see 
How the stars through the lattice begin to peep, 
And watches the lazy dial creep, 
Waiting for me? 


HERE is the form of girlish mould, | 

Under the spread of the branches old, 
At the well-known trysting tree; 

With the sunset lighting her tresses of gold, 

And the breezes waving them fold upon fold, 
Waiting for me? 


Long since those locks are laid i’ the clay, 
Long since that voice hath passed away, 
On earth no more to be; 
But still in the spirit-world afar 
She is the dearest of those that are 
Waiting for me. 


he hadn’t much on; but if he isn’t, he’d make a 
good one, that I’ll go bail for. He’s the coolest 
hand I ever saw. Stay, now I think of it, I 
shouldn’t wonder if he was a naval man, for he 
pulled his fore-lock, half-laughing-like, and said, 
‘Come on board, Sir,’ to me, when we pulled him 

” 

‘‘Perhaps it was Rutherford,” said Mr. Ravel- 
stoke, naming the lieutenant in the navy; ‘he is 
tall and dark.” 

‘*And he has been letting his mustache grow 
since he came on shore,’’ observed a young lady. 

‘* Where is he ?” 

But Mr. Rutherford was gone down to the cliff 
to inspect the scene of the disaster. 

‘“* Begging your pardon, Sir,” said the butler, “it 
could not have been any gentleman stopping in the 
house, for the door was fastened till the people came 
down to tell you ofthe wreck.” 

At this moment—half past ten A.m.—Mr. Ty- 
rawley walked into the breakfast-rogom. He was 
got up, if possible, more elaborately than usual. 

‘* Now here’s a gentleman, captain, Mr. Tyraw- 
ley, who has been all over the world, and met with 
some strange adventures. I'll be bound he never 
saw any thing to equal the affair of last night.” 

** You'd a nearish thing of it, captain ?” inquired 
Tyrawley, speaking very slowly. His manner and 
appearance quite disarmed any suspicion the cap- 
tain might have had of his identity. 

‘* Five minutes more, Sir, and Davy Jones’s lock- 
er would have held us all. Begging your pardon, 
Miss,” apologizing to Constance. 

The captain had already repeated the story a 
reasonable number of times, and was anxious to 
finish his breakfast. So Miss Constance gave it all 
for the benefit of Mr. Tyrawley, dressed in her own 
glowing periods. 7 

Tyrawley made no observation upon her recital, 
but took a third egg. 

‘* Well, Mr. Tyrawley,” said she, at last, ‘ what 
do vou think of the man who swam out to the 
wreck ?” 

‘* Why, I think, Miss Baynton—I think,” said 
he, hesitating, ‘‘ that he must have got very wet. 
And I sincerely hope he won't catch cold.” 

There was a general laugh at this, in which the 
captain joined; but it is to be feared that Miss 
Constance stamped her pretty little foot under the 
table. 

Tyrawley turned, and began to talk to Miss 
Mellish, who was sitting on his right. 

As he was speaking the door on his left opened, 
and Lady Grace Ravelstoke entered with the lady 
passenger. The lady heard him speak—and there 
are some voices which a woman never forgets, and 
the dangerous journey over the rope had not pass- 
ed in silence. | 

She laid her hand upon his arm, and said, ‘‘ Oh! 


- Sir, how can I thank you ?” 


Tyrawley rose, as in duty bound, saying, ‘‘ Do 
not speak of it. I did not know, when I came 
off, that I was to have the pleasure of assisting 


you.” 
But the astonishment of the captain was beauti- 
ful to behold. . 


‘‘ Why, you don’t mean to say— Well, I nev- 
er! Dash my wig! Well, I’m— Here, shake 
hands, Sir—will you?” And he stretched across 
the table a brawny hand, not much smaller than a 
shoulder of mutton. 

The grip with which Tyrawley met his seemed 
to do a great deal more to convince him of his 
identity than the lady’s recognition of their pre- 
server. 

The day was as wet as the preceding. Half an 
hour after breakfast Mr. Tyrawley lounged into 
the back drawing-room. There sat Miss Con- 
stance Baynton, and, by the singular coinci- 
dence which favors lovers or historians, she sat 
alone. 

Now Constance had made up her mind that she 
was bound to apologize to Mr. Tyrawley for her 
rude speeches of yesterday; she had also decided 
that she would compliment him on his gallant con- 
duct. | 

She had, in fact, arranged a neat, quiet, cold, 
formal, appropriate form of words in which she 
would give her views expression. And how do 
you think she delivered them? She got up, said, 
“Oh, Mr. Tyrawley !” and burst into tears. 

If a proud woman’s pride is a shield to thee, oh! 
man, as well as to her, against the arrows of love, 
remember that if ever she throws it away—after 
she has compelled you to acknowledge its value— 
you are both left utterly defenseless. 

Frederick Tyrawley capitulated at once. They 


condemnation. 


are to be married this month. (And if Mr. Tyraw- 
ley does not, at some future time, achieve a repu- 
tation which no mystery shall dloud, it will not Le 
Mrs. Tyrawley’s fault. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


BOOK III. 


THE TRACK OF A STORM. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FIFTY-TWO. 

In the black prison of the Conciergerie the 
doomed of the day awaited their fate. They 
were in number as the weeks of the year. Fifty- 
two were to roll that afternoon on the life-tide 
of the city to the boundless, everlasting sea. 
Before their cells were quit of them new occu- 
pants were appointed ; before their blood ran 
into the blood spilled yesterday, the blood that 
was to mingle with theirs to-morrow was already 
set apart. | 

Two score and twelve were told off. From 
the farmer-general of seventy, whose riches could 
not buy his life, to the seamstress of twenty, 
whose poverty and obscurity could not save her. 
Physical diseases, engendered in the vices and 
neglects of men, will seize om victims of all de- 
grees ; and the frightful moral disorder, born 
of unspeakable suffering, intalerable oppression, 
and heartless indifference, smote equally with- 
out distinction. | 

Charles Darnay, alone in a cell, had sustained 


o 


himself with no flattering delusion since he » 


came to it from the Tribunal, In every line of 
the narrative he had heard he had heard his 
He had fully comprehended 
that no personal influence could possibly save 
him—that he was virtually seatenced by the mill- 
ions, and that units could avail him nothing. 

Nevertheless, it was not easy, with the face 
of his beloved wife fresh before him, to compose 
his mind to what it must bear. His hold on 
life was strong, and it was very, very hard to 
loosen; by gradual efforts and degrees unclosed 
a little here, it clenched the tighter there, and 
when he brought his strength to bear on that 
hand and it yielded, this was closed again, 
There was a hurry, too, in all his thoughts, a 
turbulent and heated working of his heart, that 
contended against resignation. If, for a mo- 
ment, he did. feel resigned, then his wife and 
child, who had to live after him, seemed to pro- 
test and to make it a selfish thing, 

But all this was at first. Before long the 
consideration that there was no disgrace in the 
fate he must meet, and that numbers went the 
same road wrongfully, and trod it firmly, every 
day, sprang up to stimulate him. Next fol- 
lowed the thought that much of the future peace 
of mind enjoyable by the dear ones depended 
on his quiet fortitude. So by degrees he calmed 
into the better state when he could raise his 
thoughts much higher, and draw comfort down. 

Before it had set in dark om the night of his 
condemnation he had traveled thus far on his 
last way. Being allowed to purchase the means 
of writing, and a light, he sat down to write 
until such time as the | risom lamps should be 
extinguished. | 

He wrote a long letter to Lucie, showing her 
that he had known nothing of her father’s im- 
prisonment until ne had heard of it from her- 
self, and that he had been as ignorant as she of 
his father’s and uncle’s responsibility for that 
misery until the paper had been read. He had 
already explained to her that his concealment 
from herself of the name he had relinquished 
was the one condition—fully intelligible now— 
that her father had attached to their betrothal, 
and was the one promise he had still exacted on 
the morning of their marriage. He entreated 
her, for her father’s sake, never to seek to know 
whether he had become oblivi “s of the exist- 
ence of the paper, or had had iv recalled to him 
(for the moment, or for good), by the story of 
the Tower, on that old Sunday under the dear 
plane-tree in the garden. If he had preserved 
any definite remembrance of it, there could be 
no doubt that he had supposed it destroyed with 
the Bastile, when he had found no mention of 


it among the relics ef prisoners which the popu- 
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ot. lace had discovered there, 

and which *had been de- 
scribed to all the world. 
He besought her—though 
he added that he knew it was needless—to con- 
sole her father, by impressing him, through ev- 
ery tender means she could think of, with the 
truth that he had done nothing for which he 
could justly reproach himself, but had uniformly 
forgotten himself for their joint sakes, Next to 
her preservation of his own last grateful love 
and blessing, and her overcoming of her sorrow, 
to devote herself to their dear child, he adjured 
her, as they would meet in Heaven, to comfort 
her father. 

To her father himself he wrote in the same 
strain; but he told her father that he expressly 
confided his wife and child to his care. And’ 
he told him this, very strongly, with the hope 
of rousing him from any despondency or dan- 
gerous retrospect toward which he foresaw he 
might be tending. 

To Mr. Lorry he commended them all, and 
explained his worldly affairs. ‘That done, with 
many added sentences of grateful friendship and 
warm attachment, all was done. He never 
thought of Carton. His mind was so full of 
the others that he never once thought of him. 

He had time to finish these letters before the 
lights were put out. When he lay down on 
his straw bed he thought he had done with this 
world, 

But it beckoned him back in his sleep, and 
showed itself in shining forms. Free and hap- 
py, back in the old house in Soho (though it had 
nothing in it like the real house), unaccountably 
released and light of heart, he was with Lucie 
azain, and she told him it was all a dream, and 
he had never gone away. <A pause of forget- 
fulness, and then he had even suffered, and had 
come back to her, dead and at peace, and yet 
there was no difference in him. Another pause 
of oblivion, and he awoke in the sombre morn- 
ing, unconscious where he was or what had hap- 
pened, until it flashed upon his mind, ‘This is 
the day of my death!” 

Thus had he come through the hours to the 
day when the fifty-two heads were to fall. And 
now, while he was composed and hoped that he 
could meet the end with quict heroism, a new 
action began in his waking thoughts, which was 
very difficult. to master. 

He had never seen the instrument that was 
to terminate his life. How high itwas from the 
ground, how many steps it had, where he would 
be stood, how he would be touched, whether 
the touching hands would be dyed red, which 
way his face would be turned, whether he would 
be the first, or might be the last: these and 
many similar questions, in nowise directed by 
his will, obtruded themselves over and over 
again countless times. Neither were they con- 
nected with fear; he was conscious of no fear. 
Rather they originated in a strange besetting 
desire to know what to do when the time came; 
a desire gigantically disproportionate to the few 
swift moments to which it referred; a wonder- 
ing that was more like the wondering of some 
other spirit within his than his own. 

The hours went on as he walked to and fro, 
and the clocks struck the numbers he would 
never hear again. Nine gone forever, ten gone 
forever, eleven gone forever, twelve coming on 
‘to pass away. After a hard contest with that 
eccentric action of thought which had last per- 
plexed him, he had got the better of it. He 
walked up and down, softly repeating their 
names to himself. The worst of the strife was 
over. He could walk up and down, free from 
distracting fancies, praying for himself and for 
them. . 

Twelve gone forever. 

He had been apprised that the final hour was 
Three, and he knew he would be summoned 
some time earlier, inasmuch as the tumbrils 

jolted heavily and slowly through the streets. 
Therefore he resolved to keep Two before his 
mind as the hour, and so to strengthen himself 
in the interval that he might be able, after-that 
time, to strengthen others. 

Walking regularly to and fro with his arms 
folded on his breast, a very different man from 
the prisoner who had walked to and fro at La 
Force, he heard One struck away from him 
Without surprise. The hour had mcasured like 
most other hours. Devoutly thankful to Heav- 


en for his recovered self-possession, he thought, 
‘‘There is but another now,” and turned to 
walk again. 

Footsteps in the stone passage, outside the 
door. He stopped. 

The key was put in the lock, and turned. 
Before the door was opened, or as it opened, a 
man said in a low voice, in English: ‘* He has 
never seen me here; I have kept out of his way. 
Go you in alone; I wait near. Lose no time!” 

The door was quickly opened and closed, and 
there stood before him face to face, quiet, in- 
tent upon him, with the light of a smile on his 
features and a cautionary finger on his lip, Syd- 
‘ney Carton. 

There was something so bright and remark- 
able in his look, that, for the first moment, the 
prisoner misdoubted him to be an apparition of 
his own imagining. But he spoke, and it was 
his voice; he took the prisoner’s hand, and it 
was his real grasp. 

‘Of all the people upon earth you least ex- 
pected to see me!” he said. 

“‘T could not believe it to be you. I can 
scarcely believe it now. You are not’’—the ap- 
prehension came suddenly into his mind—‘“‘a 
prisoner?” 

‘*No. Iam accidentally possessed of a power 
over one of the keepers here, and in virtue of 
it I stand before you. I come from her—your 
wife, dear Darnay.” 

The prisoner wrung his hand. 

‘‘T bring you a request from her.” 

‘¢ What is it?” 

‘‘ A most earnest, pressing, and emphatic en- 
treaty, addressed to you in the most pathetic 
tones of the voice so dear to you, that you well 
remember.” 

The prisoner turned his face partly aside. 

‘‘ You have no time to ask me why I bring it, 
or what it means; I have no time to tell you. 
You must comply with it—take off those boots 
you wear, and draw on these of mine.” 

There was a chair against the wall of the cell, 
behind the prisoner. Carton, pressing forward, 
had already, with the speed of lightning, got him 
down into it, and stood over him barefoot. 

#* Draw on these boots of mine. Put your 
hands tothem ; put your willtothem. Quick!” 

‘‘ Carton, there is no escaping from this place ; 
it never can be done. You will only die with 
me. It is madness.” 

‘‘It would be madness if I asked you to es- 
cape; but do I? When I ask you to pass out 
at that door, tell me it is madness and remain 
here. Change that cravat for this of mine, that 
coat for this of mine. While you do it, let me 


| take this ribbon from your hair, and shake out 


your hair like this of mine!” 

With wonderful quickness, and with a strength, 
both of will and action, that appeared quite su- 
pernatural, he forced all these changes upon 
him. The prisoner was like a young child in 
his hands. 

‘‘Carton! DearCarton! Itis madness. It 
can not be accomplished, it never can be done, 
it has been attempted, and has always failed. 
I implore you not to add your death to the bit- 
terness of mine.” 

‘¢Do I ask you, my dear Darnay, to pass the 
door? When I ask that, refuse. There are 
pen and ink and paper on this table. Is your 
hand steady enough to write ?” 

was, when you came in.” 

‘“‘ Steady it again, and write what I shall dic- 
tate. Quick, friend, quick!” 

Pressing his hand to his bewildered head, 
Darnay sat down at the table. Carton, with 
his right hand in his breast, stood close beside 
him. | 

‘© Write exactly as I speak.” 

“To whom do I address it ?” 

“To no one.” Carton still had his hand in 
his breast. 

‘‘Do I date it?” 

The prisoner looked up at each question. 
Carton, standing over him with his hand in his 
breast, looked down. 

¢1f you remember,’ ”’ said Carton, dictating, 
‘‘¢the words that passed between us, long ago, 
you will readily comprehend this when you see 
it. You do remember them,I know. Itis not 
in your nature to forget them.’” 

He was drawing his hand from his breast ; 
the prisoner chancing to look up in his hurried 
wonder as he wrote, the hand stopped, closing 
upon something. 

‘Have you written ‘forget them ?’” Carton 
asked. 

‘‘T have. Is that a weapon in your hand?” 

‘No; I am not armed.” 

- 6‘ What is it in your hand?” 

‘¢You shall know directly. Write on; there 
are but a few words more.” Hedictated again. 
‘¢¢T am thankful that the time has come when 
I can prove them, ‘That I do so, is no subject 
for regret or grief.’”” As he said these words 
with his eyes fixed on the writer, his hand slow- 
ly and softly moved down close to the writer's 
face. 

The pen dropped from Darnay’s fingers on 
the table, and he looked about him vacantly. 

‘¢¢ What vapor is that?” he asked. 

Vapor ?” 

‘Something that crossed me? 

‘‘Tamconscious of nothing; there can be no- 
thing here. ‘Take up the pen and finish. Hur- 
ry, hurry!” : 

"As if his memory were impaired, or-his facul- 


“ties disordered, the prisoner made an effort to 


rally his attention. As he looked at Carton 
with clonded eyes and with an altered manner 
of breathing, Carton —his hand again in his 
breast—looked steadily at him. 

Hurry, hurry!” 

The prisoner bent over the paper once more. 

‘¢<Tf it had been otherwise ;’’’ Carton’s hand 


was again watchfally and softly stealing down ; 


““*T never should have used the longer oppor- 
tunity. If it had been otherwise ;’” the hand 
was at the prisoner’s face; ‘‘ ‘I should but have 
had so much the more to answer for. If it had 
been otherwise—’” Carton looked at the pen 
and saw that it was trailing off into unintelligi- 
ble signs. | 

Carton’s hand moved back to his breast no 
more. ‘The prisoner sprang up with a reproach- 
ful look, but Carton’s hand was close and firm 
at his nostrils, and Carton’s left arm caught 
him round the waist. For a few seconds he 
faintly struggled with the man who had come 
to lay down his life for him; but within a min- 
ute or so he was stretched insensible on the 
ground. | 

Quickly, but with hands as true to the pur- 
pose as his heart was, Carton dressed himself in 
the clothes the prisoner had laid aside, combed 
back his hair, and tied it with the ribbon the 
prisonerhad worn. Then he softly called, “ En- 
ter there! Come in!” and the Spy presented 
himself. 


‘* You see ?” said Carton, looking up at him, 


as he kneeled on one knee beside the insensible 
figure putting the paper in the breast: ‘‘is your 
hazard very great?” — 


‘Mr. Carton,” the Spy answered, with a timid. 


snap of his fingers, ‘my hazard is not that, in 
the thick of business here, if you are true to the 
whole of your bargain.” - 

‘*Don’t fear me. I will be true to the death.” 

‘*You must be, Mr. Carton, if the tale of 
fifty-two is to be right. Being made right by 
you in that dress I shall have no fear.” 

‘‘ Have no fear! I shall soon be out of the 
way of harming you, and the rest will soon be 
far from here, please God! Now get assistance 
and take me to the coach.” 

‘*You?” said the Spy, nervously. 

‘*Him, man, with whom I have exchanged. 
You go out at the gate by which you brought 
me in?” 

** Of course.” 

‘*T was weak and faint when you brought me 
in, and I am fainter now you take me out. The 
parting interview has overpowered me. Such a 
thing has happened here often, and too often. 
Your life is in your own hands. Quick! Call 
assistance !” 

‘You swear not to betray me?” said the 
trembling Spy, as he paused for a last moment. 

“Man, man!” returned Carton, stamping his 
foot; ‘‘ have I sworn by no solemn vow already 
to go through with this that you waste the 
precious moments now? Take him yourself to 
the court-yard you know of, place him yourself 
in the carriage, show him yourself to Mr. Lorry, 
tell him yourself to give him no restorative but 
air, and to remember my words of last night, 
and his promise of last night, and drive away !”” 

The spy withdrew, and Carton seated himself 
at the table, resting his forehead on his hands. 
The Spy returned immediately, with two men. 

‘¢ How, then ?” said one of them, contemplat- 
ing the fallen figure. ‘‘ So afflicted to find that 
his friend has drawn a prize in the lottery of 
Sainte Guillotine ?” 

‘*A good patriot,” said the other, ‘‘ could 
hardly have been more afflicted if the Aristocrat 
had drawn a blank!” 

They raised the unconscious figure, placed it 
on a litter they had brought to the door, and 
bent to carry it away. 

‘The time is short, Evrémonde,” said the 
Spy, in a warning voice. 

“T know it well,” answered Carton. ‘Be 
careful of my friend, I entreat you, and Icave 
me.” 

‘‘Come, then, my children!” said Barsad. 

‘Lift him, and come away!” 

The door closed, and Carton was left alone. 
Straining his powers of listening to the utmost, 


“WRITE EXACTLY AS I SPEAK.” 


he listened for any sound that might denote sus- 
picion or alarm. ‘Therewas none. Keys turned, 
doors clashed, footsteps passed along distant 
passages: no cry was raised, or hurry made, 
that seemed unusual. Breathing more freely 
in a little while, he sat down at the table, and 
listened again until the clocks struck Two. 
Sounds that he was not afraid of, for he di- 
vined their meaning, then began to be audible. 
Several doors were opened in succession, and 
finally his own. A jailor, with a list in his 
hand, looked in, merely saying, “Follow me 
Evrémonde!” and he followed into a large dark 
room at a distance. It was a dark winter day, 
and what with the shadows within, and what 
with the shadows without, he could but dimly 


discern the others whe were brought there to 


have their arms bound. Some were standing; 
some scated. Some were lamenting, and in 
restless motion; but these were few. The great 
majority were silent and still, looking fixedly at 
the ground. 

As he stood by the wall in a dim corner, while 
some of the fifty-two were brought in after him, 
one man stopped, in passing, to embrace him, as 
having a knowledge of him. It thrilled him 
with a great dread of discovery; but the man 
went on. A very few moments after that a 
young woman, with a slight girlish form, a 
sweet spare face in which there was no vestige 
of color, and large, widely-opened, patient eyes, 
rose from the seat where he had observed her 
sitting, and came to. speak to him. 

‘*Citizen Evrémonde,” she said, touching him 
with her cold hand, ‘I am a poor little seam- 
stress who was with you in La Force.” . 

He murmured for answer, “True. I forget 
what you were accused of ?” 2 

“Plots. Though the just Heaven knows I 
am innocent of any. Is it likely? Who would 
think of plotting with a poor little weak creature 
like me?” 

The forlorn smile with which she said it so 
touched him that tears started from his eyes. 

‘*T am not afraid to die, Citizen Evrémonde, 
but I have done nothing! I am not unwilling 
to die, if the Republic, which is to do so much 
good to us poor, will profit by my death; but I 
do not know how that can be, Citizen Evré- 
monde. Such a poor weak little creature!” 

As the last thing on earth that his heart was 
to warm and soften to, it warmed and softened 
to this pitiable girl. 

‘I heard you were released, Citizen Evré- 


monde. I hoped it was true ?” 7 
‘It was. But I was again taken and con- 
demned.”’ 


‘If I may ride with you, Citizen Evrémonde, 
will vou Iet me hold your hand?. I am not 
afraid, but I am little and weak, and it will 
give me more courage.” 

As the patient eves wére lifted*to his face he 
saw a sudden doubt in them, and then aston- 
ishment. Ile pressed the work-worn, hunger- 
worn young fingers, and touched his lips. 

*‘ Are you dying for him ?” she whispered, 

his wife and Hush! Yes,” 

“Oh, you will let me hold your brave hand, 
stranger ?”’ 

“‘Hush! Yes, my poer sister; to the last,” 

The same shadows that are falling on the 
prison are falling, in that same hour of the early 
afternoon, on the Barricr with the crowd about 
it, when a coach going out of Paris drives up to 
be examined. 

‘*Who goes here:? 
Papers!” 

The papers are handed out, and read. 

‘Alexandre Manette. Physician. French. 
Which is he? 

This is he; this helpless, inarticulately-mur- 
muring, wandering old man pointed out. 
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“ Apparently the Citizen-Doctor is not in his 
tight mind? The Revolution-fever will have 
been too much for him ?” 

Greatly too’ myeh fer him. 

‘Hah! Many suffer with it. Lucie. 
Cauchter. English, Which is she?” 

This is she. 

“Apparently it must be. 
Evrémonde; is it not?” 

It is. 

Evrémonde has an assignation else- 
where. Lucie, her child. English. This is 
she 7" 

She, and no other. 

“ Kiss me, child of Evrémonde. Now, thou 
hast kissed a good Republican; something new 
din thy family; remember it! Sydney Carton. 
Advocate. English. Which is he?” 

He lies here, in this corner of the —- 
He. too. is pointed out. 

“Apparently the English advocate is in a 
gewoon 

It is hoped he will recover in the fresher air. 
It is represented that he is not in strong health, 
and has separated sadly from a friend who is 
under the displeasure of the Republic. 

“Ts that all? It is not a great deal, that! 
Many are under the displeasure of the Republic, 
and must look out at the litle window. Jarvis 
Lerry. Banker. English. Which is he?” 

“Tam he. Necessarily being the last.” 

Jt is Jarvis Lorry who has replied to all the 
previors questions. It is Jarvis Lorry who has 
alizhted and stands with his hand on the coach- 
dour, replying to a group of officials. ‘They 
leisurely walk round the carriage and leisurely 
mount the box, to look at what little luggave it 
carries on the roof; the country-people hang- 
ing about press nearer to the cdach-doors, and 
ereedily dtare in; a little childy carried by its 
mother, has its short arm bet? out for it, that it 
may touch the wife of an aristocrat who+has 
gone to the Guillotine. | 

Behold your papers, Jarvis Lorry, counter- 
siened.” 

‘¢One ¢an depart, citizen 

‘One can depart. Forward, my postillions! 

A good journey!’ 

* [salute you, citizens.—And the first danger 
passed 

These are again the words of Jarvis Lorry, as 
he clasps his hands, and looks upward. ‘There 
is terror in the carriage, there is weeping, there 

is the heavy breathing of the insensible traveler. 
* “Are we not going too slowly? Can they 
upt be induced to go faster?” asks Lucie, cling- 
ing to the old man. 

‘It would seem like flight, my darling. I 
Inust not urge them too much: it would rouse 
suspicion.” 

_. * Look) back, look back, and see if we are 
pursued!” 

“The road is clear, my dearest. 
are not pursued.” 

Houses in twos and threes pass by us, solitary 
farms, ruinous buildings, dyve-works, tanneries, 
and the like, open country, avenues of Icatless 
trees. The hard uneven pavement is under us, 
the soft deep mud is on cither side. Sometimes 
we, strike into the skirting mud, to avoid the 
stones that clatter us and shake us, and some- 
times we stick in ruts ail sloughs there. The 
agony of our impatience is then so great that, 
in our wild alarm and hurry, we are for getting 
out and running—hiding—doing any thing but 
stopping. 

Out of the open country, in again among ru- 
inous buildings, solitary farms, dye-works, tan- 
nsries, anil the like, cottages in twos and threes, 
avenues of leafless trees. Have these men de- 

ceived us, and taken us back by another road? 
Is not this the same place twice over? Thank 
I[eaven, no. Avillage. Look back, look back, 
and see if we are pursued! Hush; the posting- 
house. 

Leisurely our four horses are taken ont; 
leistirely the .coach stands in the little street, 
bereft of horses, and with no likelihood upon it 
of ever moving again; Icisurely the new horses 
come into visible existence, one by one; Icis- 
urely the new postillions follow, sucking and 
plaiting the lashes of their whips; Iecisurely the 
eld postillions count their money in their hats, 
make wrong additions, and arrive at dissatisfied 
resulis. All the time, our overfraught hearts 
are beating at a rate that would far outstrip the 
fastest gallop of the fastest horses ever foaled. 

At length the’ new postillions are in their 
saddles, and the old are left behind. We are 
through the village, up the hill, and down the 
hill, and on the low watery grounds. Suddenly 
the postillions exchange speech with animated 
gesticulation, and the horses are pulled up, al- 
most on their haunches. We are pursued. 

“flo! Within the carriage there! Speak, 

then!” 

What lis it?” 
Window. 

many did they say?” 

**T do niet understand you.” 

*—At the last post. Llow many to the Guil- 
lotine to-day?” 

Fifty-two.” 

“I said) so! <A brave number! My fellow- 
citizen, here would have it forty-two; ten more 
heads are worth having. ‘The Guillotine goes 
handsomely. I love it. Hi forward! Whoop 
then!’ 

‘The night comes on dark. He moves more; 
Le ix begining to’ revive, and to speak intelli- 
giblys he thinks they are still together; he asks 
lim, by his name, what he has in his hand. O 
pity us, kind Heaven, and help us! — Look out, 
Ok ont, and see if we are pursued, 

The winilis rushing after us, and the clouds 
aie divingafter us, and the moon is plunging 
after us, amd the whole wild night is in pursuit 
4 us; but, so far, we are pursued by nothing 
else. 


Ilis 


Lucie, the wife of 


So far, we 


asks Mr. Lorry, looking out at 


From Rev. EB. i. Pratt, East Woodstock, Conn. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Throat Diseases. 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches. er Cough Lozenges.— 
I feel 
grateful to you for placing within the reach of the suffer- 
ing so valuable a remedy. I have used the Troches 
three years, with great benefit, not less to my general 
health than to my throat. I reccommend them with 
great pleasure on every hand.” 


~ To Housekeepers. — The attention of heails of 
families is respectfully invited to the superior quality of 


Burnetit’s Flavoring 
Extracts. 


They are entirely free from the poisonous oils and 
acids which enter into the composition of many of the 
factitious fruit flavors now in the market. They are 
highly concentrated, have all the freshness and delicacy 
of the fruits from which they are prepared, and are less 
expensive. 

Prerarev by JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., | 
Boston, 


BROADWAY 539 


LRIDAL SLT Is, 


61 


Tucker's Flowers, Feathers, and Miscellaneous Items, 


Are all reliable. 


Ladies’ Furs at Genin’s Bazaar, 
513 Broadway, 
Under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
RUSSIAN SABLE, 
MINK, MARTEN, 
ROYAL ERMINE, 
OF THE LATEST STYLES FROM EUROPE, 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
IN ELEGANT VARIETY, 
STOCK LARGE, 
ASSORTMENT COMPLETE, 
PRICES MODERATE. 
GENIN’S BAZAAR, 
513 Broadway. 


AUTHOR'S -EDITION 


oF 


Tom Brown at Oxford. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, of BCSTON, will issuc this 
new work, by tie Author o : 
r “SCHOOL DAYS AT RUGBY,” 
in Monthly Parts, 

Price 12 cents each, 

printed from the early English proof-sheets. 

Part I. now ready. 

{3 Mailed, postage free, on receipt of price. 


Red Whiskers or Gray are instantaneously 
changed into a natural looking brown, black, or auburn 
color, by Jutrs Havew's Liqutp VEGETABLE 
Joye. It is perfectly harmless, and will not injure the 
ekin, while it imparts to the hair a soft brilliancy so life- 
like as to-render detection impossible. Sold by all Drug- 
pists. and by JuLtEs HaveL & Co., No. 704 CHESTNUT 
STREET, Philadelphia. 


& BROTHERS, 
S27 to (35 Pearl Street (Franklin Square),j 
Have just Published: 


TIE VIRGINIANS. A Tale of Me Last Century. DBy 
W. M. Tnackrray, Author of “The Newcomes,"’ 
**Vanity Fair,’ ** Pendennis,” ** Henry Esmond," 
“The Great Hoggarty Diamond,” *: Lectures on En- 
glish Humorists,’ &c. With Illustrations by the 
Author. 8vo, Paper, $1 75; Muslin, $2 Q0. 


WOMEN ARTISTS in all Ages and Countries. By Mrs. 
Exuurt. Author of ** Women of the American Revolu- 
tion,’ &e. J2mo, Muslin, 00. 

— 


FISHER'S RIVER (North Carolina), Scenes and Char- 
acters. By ‘*Skitt.” ** Who was Raised Thar.” II- 
lustrated by Joun MCLENAN. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


A GOOD FIGIIT, and Other Tales. By Cuarirs 
Reape, Author of * Love me Little, Love me Long," 
&c. Embracing: I. **A Good Fight."—II. * Jack of 
all Trades."—ILI. ** Autobiography of a Thief." 
lustrations, 12mo, Muslin, cents. 


SWORD AND GOWN, A Novel. By the Author of 
‘-Guy Livingstone.” 8vo, Paper, £5 cents. 

ITARRY LEE; or, lope for the Poor, With Lllustra- 
tions. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of “John 

Halifax, The Ogilvies," **'The Head of the Fam- 

ily,” &¢., &e. Cheap Edition, Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 

The Library Edition (uniform with the Library Edi- 

tion of ** John Halifax’), 12mo, Muslin, $1 vv. 


THE STUDENTS HUME. A History of England, 
from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in I6S3. By 
Davip Hume. Abridged. Incorporating the Ne- 
searclies of recent Ilistorians, and continued down to 
the Year 1858. Illustrated by numerous Engravings 
on Wood. Uniform with Smith's * History of Greece,”’ 
* Liddell’s ** History of Rome,” and **The Student's 
Gibbon.” Large 1Zmo, Muslin, $1 00. 


HENRY ST. JOHN, GeEentieman, of Flower of Hun- 
dreds, in the County of Prince George, Virginia. <A 
Tale of 1774, °75. By Jonn Cooke, Autlior of 
** Leather Stocking and Silk,” * The Virginia Come- 
dians,” &c., &c, 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


MY THIRD BOOK: A Collection of Tales. By Lor- 
ISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00 


GERALD FITZGERALD, “Tur Cnrvatrer.” A 
Novel. By Cuarirs Lever, Author of * Charles 
O'Malley,” * Glencore,” ** ‘The Dodd Family Abread," 
** Sir Jasper Carew,” ** Maurice Tiernay,"’ &c. Com- 
plete. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LIFE AND LIBERTY IN AMERICA; or, Sketches of 
a Tour in the United States and Canada in 1857-S. 
By Mackay, LL.D. F.S.A. With Ten Il- 
lustrations, 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


Harrer & Brotueps will send either of the 
above Works by Mail, post:ke paid (for any distance in 
the United States under 3000 miles), on reccipt of the 
Money. 


EDICAL. COMMON SENSE. 
MEDICAL COMMON SENSE.’ 
MEDICAL COMMON SENSE, 

This is a book with all the thrilling interest of 4 ro- 
mance, and yet vitally useful to every one. A eniions 
book. ‘The table of contents is not suitable for puldica- 
tion here, but can*be had free on application in per-an or 
by letter, of the author, the celebrated physician in 
chronic diseases, Dr. Ek. B. FOOTE of saratoga Springs, 
now at-No. 5:6 Broadway, next coor te Dr. Chapin's 
church, New York. 


Hon. Edward Everett. 


We are now sending post-paid, securely packed, our 
splendid new full-length Steel Engravings of EDWARD 
EVERETT and WASHINGTON on these terms: 


Either Engraving and a $3 Magazine, one year $5 00 


No otherterms. The Magazines are Harper's, Knick- 
erbocker, Godey'’s Lady's Book, The Atlantic, and Dlack- 
wood.* Nemit to 

O. H. BAILEY & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York, 
At WILLIAM HALL & SON'S Music Store. 
* See Advertisement in last week's Weckly. 


These celebrated and pleasant Bitters are highly ree- 
ommended by the facnity as the purest and finest Tonic 
and Stimulant ever offered to the public for General De- 
bility, Loss of Appetite, Constipation, and other Derange- 
ments of the Stc:nach. 

Princtrpat Drrot, 


No. 145 Water Strect. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


IMMELS WHITE ALMOND SOAP 
and FAMILY BAR SOAP are confidently recom- 
mended for their emollient properties and delightful 
aroma. 
Sold by all the Trade. 
E. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 


Garnet and Coral Jewelry. — We invite at- 
tention to our lute impertation of Coral and Garnet Jew- 
elry, consisting of bracelets, brooches, ear-rings, neck- 
laces, charms, hair-pins, combs, lockets, clasps, &c. 

OSBORNE, BOARDMAN & TOWNSEND, 
No. 527 Broadway, corner of Spring Street. 


Special Announcement 


FROM TIE 


Quaker’ City Publishing House! 


100,000 Catalogues, 


NEW, ENLARGED AND REVISED—NOW READY 
FOR DISTRIBUTION, 


Superior Inducements to the Public! 


“ey” A new and sure plan for obtaining GOLD and 
SILVER WATCHES, and other valuables Prizes. Full 
particulars given in Catalogues, which will be sent free 
to all upon application. 

Valuable Gifts, worth from 50 cents to $100, GUAR- 
ANTEED) to each purchaser. $100,000.in Gifts have 
been distributed to my patrons within the past six 
months—$150,0U0 to be distributed during the next six 
months, 

The inducements offered Agents are more liberal than 
those of any other house in the business, 

lating been in the Publishing and Bookselling busi- 
ness for the last eight years, my experience enables me 
to conduct the Gift Enterprise with the greatest satisfac- 
tion to all. 

Ce AGENTS WANTED in every Town and County. 

For full particulars address DUANE RULISON, 

Quaker City Publishing House, 
33 South Third Strect, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


So MERCHANTS. 


ARNDE EXPRESS 
LEAVES FVERY 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, 
BY STEAMSHIP, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 
Thenee, by Georgia Central Railroad, to 


~~ 


MACON, ATLANTA, 
AUGUSTA, MOBILE, KNOXVILLE 


NASHVILLE, COLUMBUS, | MONTGOMERY, 
NEW ORLEANS, 
And all Towns in the interior of 


Georgia, Alabama and Tennessec, 
Every description of merchandise forwarded at Low 
rates, and delivered with promptness and despatch. 
lor further particulars apply at the office of 
IWARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 


New Books. 
Verpant Green. A College Story, 
a Illustrated. 90th thousand. Price $1 00. 
Love Amour). $1 00, 
Lire OF ALEXANDE? VON $1 25. 
Look OF THE Curss ConGress. $1 59. 
*,” Sent by mail, postage tree, on receipt of the price, 
by Rupp & Canreton, Publishers, 130 Grand St., N. Y. 


Grover & Baker's 
NOISELESS 
Family Sewing Machines, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


New York, Oct. 21, 1859. 
The undersigned, Ministers and Laymen of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, having purchased and used in 
our families “GROVER AND BAKER'S CELEBRA- 
TED FAMILY SEWING MACHINE," take pleasure 
in recommending it as an instrument fully combining 
the essentials of a good machine. Its beautiful sim- 
plicity, ease of management, and the strength and clas- 
ticity of its stitch, unite to render it, in our opinion, a 
Machine unsurpassed by any in the market, and one 
which we feel contident wili give satisfaction to all who 

way purchase and usc it. 
W. P. STRICKLAND, 

N. VAXSANT, 


C. LANEW, 
J. C. CHATTERTON, 
Rh. B. YARD, W. VOORTITS, 

S. ANNESS, M. ALLISON, 

4.5 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer StreetJBos- 
ton; 450 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 181 Baltimore 
Street, Baltimore; West Fourth street, Cineinnati; 
11S Montgomery St:cet, San Francisco; 33 St. Francis 
Strect, Mcbile; 11 Camp Street, New Orleans, 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 
(= SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. _£7} 


JICHARDSON'’S METHOD 
FOR THE PIANO is having an immense sale, 

and rapidly taking the place of all other Instruction 
Books Price $5, on receipt of which it will be sent hy 


mail, post-paid. Sold by all Music Dealers, and by the 


Pubiisherx, OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


‘en, from the age of 15 upward) miseratle to an Cxts 


39 HEALTH OF 
ie AMERICAN WOMEN. 3° 

Previous notices and testimortials have establish, ith 
fact that THK GRAEFENBERG COMPANY'S MA". 
SHALL'’S UTERINE CATHOLICON is the only rele, 
ble cure for those diseases whicli render the lives of Neng 
only known to themselves. Tijese diseases 
ried and single, and no social pdsition, refinement LF ite, 
ing, or condition in life, affords anv guaranty éeninss 
them. Deside the local uterine symptonis, they are 

Deranged Monthly Periods— | 

Irregularities—W Faintness— 
Deranged Appetite— sallow Complexion— 
Pain in the Back and 
Cold Hands and Fect—Bloatings—Feverishness 
Neural gia—Palpitation of the Heart— 
Dizziness—Nervousn ess—Ieadache—Rest}essness— 
Disturbed Sleep—Flushes off Heat—Gieneral Pain— 
Crawling and Pain in the Spineiand between the Sho 
ders—Acid Stomach—Nausha—Indigestion— _ 
Difficult passing of Urine with heat or smartince— 
Itching—burning or irritation of the Uterine Organs— 
Nightmare— 
Despair—Iysterics—Anxiety+Red Face—Nervyous 
Twitching— 
Starting—Constipation— | 
Irritable Temper—Sadness—Depraved Appetite— 
Flatulence—Bloated and Itrecular Bowels— 
Unpleasant Dreams—Pains in the Uterine Organe— 
Numbness and Pain im the Limbs. 
Lozs of Memory—Bewilderment—Soreness in the Fect— 
Pain in the Bhek. 

THE GRAEFENBERG MANSHALL'S UTERINE 
CATHOLICON is prepared by an educated physician 
and may be fully depended upon. All other prepara. 
tions should be avoided. ‘ 

Letters and testimonials from cleraynien and public 
men of distine’ton can be seen at the rooms of the Gract- 
enbera Co., No. 3B Park Row, Nav York, and eonvine- 
iny references to persons in the City will alse be viven at 
the same piace. i 

Prices, $1 50 per lottle; Fira lottles for $6. Sent 

AND CHARGES TO END OF 


by Express, 03 
LINE From NEw Youk. Address JOSHUA 
BRIDGE, M.D., aud Conswting Physician 
Graefenberg No. PARK Low, NEW 
YORK, 
Dr. J. F. Pringr mary be consa ted professionally), or 
letter, at his in the fenbera Institution, No. 
32 lark: Row. Ofice hours, 9 and 3 to 4, 

7 If an extended opinion is) required by letter, $1 
miest be inclosed to insure reply. 

The prineiples and prectice of medicine adopted 
by the Medical Loard of the Graefenbera Insti‘ution are 
clvarly set Jorth in Tur GRAFFENBERG MANUAL OF 
HEALTH, @ medical work Of 300) published for 
Family Use, and elegantly embellished with colored en- 
qgrarinis of the human system. Vricre .5 Crents—on the 
receipt of wh chXt is mailed to army purt of the country. 

THE HERO OF DELHI. 


TWELVE YEARS 


OF A 


SOLDIER'S LIFE IN INDIA. 


xing Extracts from the Letters of the late 


MAJOR W. S. R. HODSON, B.A. 


First Bengal European Fusileers, Commandant of Hed- 
eon's Horse, 
INCLUDI NG 
A Personal Narrative of the Siege of Delhi 
and Capture ofthe King and Princess, 


Edited by his brother, Rev. Grong@e H. Hopson, M.A, 
With an Introduction by the Author of ** School 
Days at hugby."’ 


The Author of ‘School Days at Rugby" says of the 
subject of this memoir— 

‘* There is little chance that the subject of this paper 
will be forgetten by his countrymen, for not only has he 
carved out with his sword a name for himself which 
knows few equals even in Indian jstory, but he has lett 
materials which hav: enabled his lirother to put together 
one of the best biographies in ourJanguage, * * * While 
England can honor brave deeds and be grateful to bravo 
men, the heroes of the Indian mutiny will never he for- 
gotten, and the hearts of our childgen’s children will leap 
up at the names of Lawrence, Havelock, and Hodson. 


FIRST AMERICAN, FROM THE THIRD ENGLISH 
EDITION. 
lvycl. i6mo. Price $1 00. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED BY 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston 
{=> Copies mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ITCHING CHILBLAINS. 
A sure relief, ** Dupuy’s Chilblain Balm."' 25 cents 
Sold at 619 Broadway. 


per box; per mail 50 cents. 
oilet Vinegar 


is far superior to Eau de Co- 


logne as ai lotion for the Toilet 
or Bath, a reviving Perfume, 
anda powerful Disinfectant. 


Sold by all the Trade. 


E. Rimmel, 


j 


Perfumer, Londonand Paris. 


A Book: for Everytody. 
Tue ricttr worp I¥ THE RIGHT 


PLACE; A Pocket Dictionary OF Synonyns, TECH- 
NICAL ABBREVIATIONS, TorrigN 
etc., etce., with a Chapter on Purctuation and Proof- 
feading. This will be an indispensable’ companion 
for every writer and speaker whp would say exactly 
what he means, and neither mort nor less, and say it 
in the best way. In short, this work should be the 
POCKET AND DESK COMPANION 
OF 
| DEBATE: ; 

STOMP SPEAKER, 

Tir 

Tur STUDENT, AND 

"Tue CONVE.SATIONIST. 


Tne 

THE CLERGYMAN? 

Tur LAWYER: 

Tie Puysictin: 

Tue 

CORRESPONDENT; 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 

Sent by mail, to any addre:s, on receipt of the price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Roman Eye Balsam. | 


For inflamed Eyelids, and for the cure of scrofulous 
humors or soreness surrounding or hear the Hye. In all 
diseases of this character it is almost a certain cure. | 

Vrice 25 cents per jar. Forwarded per mail op receipt 
of postage stamps. a 

reparet ‘and sold by A, B. & SANDS, 141 Will: 
jam, corner kulten, N. ¥. | 
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The Elegant Man and who he is GROVER & BAKER'S Mercantile Record. | contains 
CELEBRATED more reading than any other in the country. 


BY JULIA CAREY RUEINHARDT. 


On! Jennie, had you seen him 
As he marched adown the street; 
Llis clothes, they were so stylish, 
And his gloves they were s0 neat! 
Ilis features proud, his bearing high, 
Ilis smile, superb, commanding; 
Ilis air and looks at once proclaimed 
A man of taste and standing. ; 


We did not speak, he passed me by, 
He neither knows nor wants me; 
’'Tis chance if e’er we meet again, 
But still his memory haunts me! 
And he—this paragon of men— 
Who so surpassed all others, 
Is the ‘* walking advertising man,” 
Employed by the great Smitn Brotnuers! 


“Twin Temples of 
F'ashion.”? 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 


The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 
Fulton Street, 


Between Broadway and William St., 


TIIOMAS SMITH, Jr.. 
ROBERT L. SMITH, 
J. SMITIL RICE. 
DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 
548 Broadway. 
SONNTAG’S GREAT PICTURE, 
“A DREAM OF ITALY.” 


OPEN DAY 
Admission 25 cents. 


A LIFE 
FOR A LIFE. 


BY TUF AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN HALIFAX. GENTLEMAN,” 


NEW YORK. 


Is just added to the above collection. 


In ‘*A Life for a Life,’ the author is fortunate ina 
good subject, and she has produced a work of strong ef- 
fect. ‘The reader having read the book through for the 
story, will be apt (if he be of our persuasion) to return 
and read again many pages and passages with greater 
pleasure than on a first perusal. The whole book is re- 
plete with a graceful tender delicacy ; and in addition to 
its Other merits, it is written in good, careful English.— 
Athineum. 

“A Life for a Life’ is one of the best of the author's 
works. We like it better than John Halifax.’ It is 
a book we should like every member of every family in 
Lngland to read.—Werald. 


Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 5@ cents. 
Library Edition, 12fo0, Muslin, $1 00, 


BY HARPER & | R & BROTHE RS, FRANKLIN: 


Sqvanre, New York. 


Warren & Brotuers will send the above Work 
by Mail, postage pre-paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the Money. 


EMOVAL. 
JAMES BOGARDUS, 
Architect in Iron, Originator, Constructor, and Patentce 
of Inon BUILDINGS 
Patente ‘eand Manutae tur er of 
Loeanpus's Eccentric UNIVERSAL MILL. 
Machine Room corner of White and Elm Sureets, 
: In Harlem Railroad Depot, 
Office No. 207 Canal Street, near Ce tre, New York. 
fron Building corner Centre and Duane Sts., formerly 
acc ‘d, has been removed in w Duane Street. 


ie. Scheitlin’s Automatic Grain Scale. 
— Self-actiig, seli-weighing, celt-1¢ giotering. Patent 
Rig ht, or Rig rliits for sale. 


W M. ALLSTON GOURDIN, Agent, 
At office of George McBride Smith, No. 102 Prpnt St. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE: S JOURNALS. 


Now Ready, a New Edition, with Maps, Index, 
and Illustrations. Svo. $3 00. 
C= The only Complete ana 1 Unabridgea 
American Edition. 


Missionary Travels and Re- 
searches in South Africa: 


Including a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in the 
Interior of Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Loando on the West C oast; 
thence across the Continent, down the 
River Zambesi, to the Eastern 
Ocean. 


BY DAVID LIVINGSTONE, LL.D., D.C.L. 


ny HARPER & BROTHERS, 
QUARB, NEW York. 


PS Warrrr & Brotures will send the above Work 


44 Mail, postage pre-paid, to any part of the United 
tates, on receipt of Three Dollars, 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
At Reduced Prices. 


READ WHAT A DISTINGUISULD MAN SAYS. 


“Ttake pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machines huge more than sustained my expecta- 
tion. After trying and returning others, I have three of 
them in open ttion in ny different places, and, after, four 
years’ trial, | ave no fault to find, *_Hon J. H. 
mond, of Som'h Carolina, 

495 Broadway, New York. 18 Summer Street, Poston. 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, ISL Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 11 Camp 
Street, New Orleans.) And 349 King street, Charleston. 
11s Montgomery Stropt, San Francise 


D*: STE PHEN SWE ET OF ‘CONNE [- 
CUT, 


the Bre: ut natural Bone Setter, 


Partial Deafness, Discharges from the 
Ear, 

NOISES IN THE HEAD, CATARRH, 
And all diseases of the Throat, EYE and EAR perma- 
ently cured by 

Pamp shlets seut ratis. 


SANFORD’ S HOT-AIR FURNACES.: 
PORTABLE OR SEP IN BhICh. 

TILOUSANDS TESTIFY IN THEIR FAVOR. 

SEND FOR A BOOK—FREE. 

SANPFORD'S MAMMOTIL OR GLOBE ITEATER, 
A favorite and economical Stove of great power. 
SEND FOR A BOOK. 

SANFORD, TRUSLOW & Co., 
No. 23 Water Sireet. 

Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

This remedy has long been cherished by the commu- 
nity for its remarkable efficacy in relieving, healing, and 
curing the most obstinate, painful, agd long-sthnding 
eases of Coven, INFLUENZA, Sore Tinoat,, Dron- 
WHOOPING CotGH, Crovur, AstumMa, INFLAMMA- 
TION of the LuNGsS; While even Consumption itself has 
yielded to its magic influence, 
means have failed. 

The whole history of this Ba 
eome a household werd, proves that the past has pro- 
duced no remedy approachiug it in value and usefulness, 
while the future will hardly present one of equal value. 

To quard against Chunterfeita, of which there are sev- 
worthile: see that each bottle has the arritten 
signature of “I. burds," as well as the printed name of 
the Proprietors, Seth W. Co., Poston,” on the 


27 Bond Street, N. Y. 


when all other known 


Isam, which has now be- 


Ones 


outside wrapper 
Sold by Druaqgists and Dealers everywhere. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
ARTIBKIAL EARS FOR 


The Deaf. concealed, Send one stamp 
for illustrated circula 
EDWARD i ASLAM, 429 Broadway, 
Sing 


s Sewing Machines. 


SINGER's No. 2 Srwine Macuineg, $10. 


N. ¥. 


SinGer's No. 1 Srwine Macuine, S90, 
HEMMING GAUGES REDUCED TO $t. 
Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
eapable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 
of a private family. 


Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 


_ eontains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 


etc., of Sewing Machines, and will Le supplied gratis. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 4585 Broadway, New York. 


ANTE AR’ r HRIT IC WINE.—A CERTAIN 
CURE FO 
GCUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
15 Beekman Street, New York. 


PIANO TWORTES. 

Rave ‘N, BACON & CO., 

Piano Forte Manufacturers, Warerooms No. TS5 

Grand Street, near Broadway, where a full assortment 

of Jnstruments may be found, exclusively of cur own 
manufacture. Warranted in every respect. 


Qucrus Oil Jelly, 


The only certain ekre. for Consumption, Asthma, and 
all kinds of Cotigig, i 5 taken without nausea. 


ALSO. 
Queru’s Patent Jecllificd Castor-OiL—The 


greasy sensation of the ell is ebviated, and it does not 
cause any constipation after use. It isthe best purgative 
for child'en. ‘To be Had at the Inventor's Office, No. 135 
Fourth Avenne, and at all respectable druggists, PIN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
15 Deekman street. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 
gy A Clergyman having cured his son of Consump- 
tion in its worst’ stages, atter being given up to die by 
the most celebrated p hy sici inns, desies to make known 
the mode of cure, (which proves success{ul in every case,) 
to those afllicted with Coughs, Colds, and Consumption, 
and he will send the sime to Any address; free of charge. 
Address, enclosing two stamps to*pay return postage, 
DANIEL ADEE, 
211 Centre Strect, N.Y. 


Removal. 
Wholesale and Retail office for Dr. I. .. amrs’s CANA- 
B18 INDICA, Nos’. 34 and street, Address 
BROWN, Proprietor. 


American Guano. 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS 


in Guano, ‘This Guano from Jarvis Island, in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, which has been proved to be the most valu- 
able fertilizer ever discovered, is offered for sale at whole- 
sale and retail at less than two thirds the price of Peru. 
Yian. For particulars address C. 8S. MARSTLALL, Prest. 
American Guano Co., 68 William Street, New York. 


kk ait, 


Patent Champion Safes. 
S. C. Herring & Co., 251 Broadway. 
Wilder’s Patent Salamander Safe. 
LB. G. Wilder & Co.. 191 Broadw ay. 


Phelan’s Billiard Tables. 


O'Connor & Catiender, €5 to 6) Cros by Street. 


Patent Extension Tables. 
At Heerdst's Manufactory, 143, 150 Wooster Street. 
Stellwag & Elug, 3 William Street, offer for 


sale Ladies’ Segars—a new superior article; likewise for 
export to Mexico, Central and South America. 


Forcion Music, 
Webb & Allen, ‘Casa all, Astor Place, N. 


DISTINGUISH 
THE LADIES’ READY- MADE LINEN STORE, 
Broadw: ay , hear Street, for 
furnis 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMEN iTs EXCLUSIVELY. 
FINEST WORK ON PLAIW MATERIAL. 
HE ORIGIN. BRIDGEWATER 
PAINT of NEW JERSEY, Established 1850, 
For Roofs, Wood, Iron, Tin, Canvass, Muslin, 
Paper, &c., drie ‘S‘Teadily, forming a metallic coat, spark 
and cinder proof. «Durable and Economical. Depot 72 
Maiden Lane, New York. 
HICKS & 


RIMMEL's BOUQUET — ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND, and WOOD VIOLET, are the 
leading Perfumes in Paris and London. 
Sold bit all the Trade 
E. “Perfumer, London and Paris. 


Agents, 


JIMMEL’S ROSE-LEAF POWDER 
imparts a delicate rosy hue to the skin, and ren- 
ders it soft and beantiful. 
Sold by all the Trade. 
E. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 


Ladd, Webster & Co., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 
IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH 


Sewing Machines, 


WHICH FOR BEAUTY AND SIMPLICITY OF CON- 
STL UCTION, AND EFFICIONCY IN WORKING, 
ARE TNEQUALED LY ANY. 


£00 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

17 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 

€20 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
202 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 

£0 WEST FCURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 


OWEREUL MICROSCOPES or Magnify- 

ing Glasse’, for 25 cents. Magnifying more than 

five hundred times. Sent by mail everywhere. Four 

of different powers for $1. ‘* Perfect little wonders.” — 
Ballows Pictorial. 

c. BU NDE RWOOD, 114 Ilanover Street, 


soston. 


Panty KNIT TING M ACHINES FOR 
Family and Plantation use, Agency, 514 Broad- 
way, up stairs, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 

II. C. LEE, Agt. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED. — To 
sell 4 new inventions. Agents have made over $25,019 
on one,—better than all other simila®, agencies. Send 
four stamps, and get SO pages particulars, gratis, 
EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell. Mass. 


INKLE & LYON’S SE WING MACHINES 
—Warranted to give better satisfaction than any 
other machine in this market, or money refunded. 
N.B.—Price Repucep To $50, 
No. 593 


Two Works Valuable to the ‘Sick | 
Well. . 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read, and 
approved. 

Address Dr. S. S. FITCH, 714 Breadway, New York. 

Ist. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention, and 
eure of Lung, Throat, and Skin diseases; Rheumatism, 
and Male and Female complaints. On the mode of Pre- 
serving Wealth to 100 years. 415 pages, £6 PEngravings. 
—Price 5) cents, in silver or P.O. stamps. 
A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 
Stomach, Liver, Dowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, and Dyspepsia; why we grow 0 Ves and what 
causes disease, 6 engravin: 30 
cents, which beok you wish, giving name, state, 
county town and post « tice, 


Agents Wanted 


To obt.cin Subseribers for 
LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1160 Beautiful Mustrations. 


This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom acspecial District will be 
given. Rare inducements offered. Applicants should 
name the Counties they would preter For full particu. 
Jars Gko. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 
BROTHE: Rs, New York. 


or 


8nd. 


purges, 


Say 


IGHL Y IMP ORTANT TO BOTH SEX. - 

kes, Marricd or Sipgle, in health @r diseas 
MEDICAL ADVISE AND MARRIAGE GUIDE, “Oth 
edition, over 400 ees, aud above 100 Elee- 
trotvpe Engravin; Priee Sl. By a eelebrated Paris 
and? London Physici inn and Su‘geon, now of New York 


im, Cloth. 


Citv. This invtere-ting book sheuld bein the hands of 
every adult persom, as it miedg inl have 
sovgit for ii in any other, Sold by H, G. LAW- 


RENCE, No. 1 Veése; Street, Astor The use 


their-names and resi 


Commencement of the Twenticth Volume. 
HARPER’S 
WEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
WASHINGTON IN 18... 
With Nine I!lustrations of the 
ings. 
HOLIDAYS IN COSTA RICA. 
cIs MraGuer. 
With sixteen Illustrations, 
INSECTS DESTRUCTIVE TO WHEAT: 
With Twenty-three Illustrations, 
THE ENCHANTED TITAN, 
AN ARMISTICE. 
THE FORTUNE-TELLER. (Jllustrated.) 
THE GREAT LIBRARY OF STONEBURGIL 
OUR OLD PEW. 
WISDOM AND GOODNESS, 
REGULAR HABITS. By lirz licen 
NOTES OF CHARLES LAMB TO THOMAS ait. 
SOP. By Grongre Wm. Curtis. 
SVEN, vin, 
A BIT OF ANGLING. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


New Public Build- 


Dy Tuomas Fran- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


OUR FOREIGN BUREAU, 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

SPRIGGINS'S VOYAGE OF LITE 

Lighteen Iumorous Drawings by MeL ENAN. 

FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 

With Two Illustrations. 

The present Number commenecs the Twentieth Volume 
of Hanrens Nrw Montuny MaGazine. In the Intro- 
ductory Notice prefixed to the jirst Number, the Pub- 
lishers announced their intention to present a periqdical, 
“which no one who had the slightest relish for misee la- 
neous reading, or the slightest wish to keep himself in- 
formed of the progress aud results of the literary genius 
of his own age, wonld willingly be without. And they in- 
tend to publish it at so low a rate, and to give it a value 
Fo much beyond its price, that it shall make its way inte 


the hands or the family circle of every intelligent citizen 


of the United States.” 


Ilow far they have succeeded in carrying out their de-. 


sign the 11% Numbers of the Magazine already published 
will show. Each of these contains as much matter as an 

rdinary octavo of 400 pages, costing, if illustrated in the 
style of the Magazine, it least three dollars. The Nine- 
teen Volumes of the Magazine are thus equivalent to a 
library of more than a Hundred Volumes, comprising the 
best productions of the furemost Novelists, Historians, 
Essayists, and Pocts of the dav. 

Without entering into a comparison with other Amer- 
ican periodieals, the Publishers may be permitted to say 
that IJarrer’s MaGazinr contains 75 per cent.’ more 
matter than Blackwood s, Frazer's, or the Lublin Uni- 
versity Magazine. While hiv ing place to many of the best 
productio ns of European Novelists and Essayists, Har- 
PER's MAGAZINE regularly furnishes a larger amount of 
original matter th: ui is contained im any other similar 
periodical, whether European or American. It has pub- 
lished articles from more than r to Hlundred American 
writers, residing in every section, and in almo-t every 
State of the Union. Ly thus, welcoming contributions 
from every part of the country, the Publishers have ef- 
ectually prevented the Magazine from assuming a sec- 
tional character, or becoming tle organ of any ** mutual 
admiration” clique or party. ’ 

Asan Illustrated Magazine, is wholly with- 
outa rival. The volumes already published have con- 
tained more than Siz Thousind Engravings, most ef 
them executed in the highest stvle of the art, from Orig- 
inal Drawings by Parsons, Hitcitock, F 
BnIcks, WALLIN, Horrin, Cnaprin, Loss- 
ING, BELLEW, McLENAN, 
DaLLas, and orher Artists. bor these the Magazine has 
paid not less than One Hundred and Tirenty Tiiouvsand 
Dellars. The cost of its literary contributions has eon- 
siderably exceeded this amount. Harper's MAGAZINE 
has therefore, in less than ten years, paid more than a 
Quarter of a Million of Dollars te American Authors 
aud Artists. 

‘The Publishers gratefully acknowledge that this large 
outlay has been remunerative beyond their most san- 
guine expectations. ‘They hoped from the first that the 
Magazine would ** make its way into the hands er the 
family cirele of every intelligent citizen ef the United 
States,” but the number of these readers has proved far 
greater than they anticipated. .They believe that the 
circulation of the Magazine will continue to Merease ith 
the growth and population of the country. For the spir- 
it and manner in which it will hereafter be conducted, 
they can offer no better guarantee than the contents of 
the Volumes already i-sued. 

While the Magazine will continue to be sustained by 
the writers who-e papers have gained for it its distinet- 
ive character, a hearty welcome will be given to new Au- 
thors. Aimost every Number has introduced fresh 
names to the reading public; and the Editors trust that 
their list of Contributors will be yet more enlarged. 


TERMS. 
Copies for One Year (O00. 
Three er more Copies for One ear 200. 
And an Extra Copy, a Sor every Club of 
BCRIBERS 
and ilarr 8 MAGAZINE, togeth- 
er, one year, St 00. 


The Post: ice upon “Tlarrer’s MAaGaztng’ must be 
at the Oitice where it is vecetved, ‘The Postage is 
Thirti-six Cents a pea 


IL. & BROTITERS, Pec BLISULES 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
THE BEST AND CIIRAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN QUE WORLD. 
Five Cents A $2 50 a Yran. 
Mr. CHARLES DICKENS'S New Serial, entitled A’ 
TALE OF TWO CITIES,” xXplendidly Hlustrated by 
MecLENAN, Was eommenced in Harper's Weekly" fur 
May 7, and will be continued from weck to week until 
completed. 
Gio. WILLIAM CURTIS'S Ilustrated Serial Tale 
of American Life, entitled “ TRUMPS,” was commenced 
in Weekly” for April 9. 
TERMS OF HARPEIVS WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $1.00 
One C Opy for One Year. @ 2 59 
Ce py for Two Years 400 
live Copies for One Years . . . 00 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . 20 00 


')wenty-five Copies for One Year . . 4000 
Copy will be allowed for ecery Club of 
‘TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. 

ron fly Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing te 
Advertise fer three Months or more, 

ist Pers: ns living in the City of New York wishing 
Harper deft at their houses, will please send 
s. with the subseriptionm mon. 
rosy, 


Ss W 
lence 
ey, to the Office of Public 
HARI & BROTIERS, 
&q tuare, Soup York. 
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